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Governor Spaulding s “Day” 


WILLIAM WALLACE 


OU must be a dull governor,” 

remarked Mrs. Huntley N. 

Spaulding one day to her hus- 
hand after he had been chief executive 
of the State of New Hampshire about 
six months. “You told me at the time 
of your nomination that the duties in the 
state house would require perhaps one 
day a week and you are putting in three 
or four days a week, and often more 
than that.” 

That is the beginning of one of Gov- 
ernor Spaulding’s favorite stories. He 
is moved to tell it usually after a long, 
gruelling day and looking over his list 
of engagements for the next two or three 
days sees ahead of him an equally ardu- 


ous program. But the governor is what 


is popularly known as a glutton for work’ 


and such a prospect is cheering to him 
where it would be depressing to another. 

Probably the only time Governor 
Spaulding gets fretful when his duties 
exactingly hold him at his desk is when 
he has planned to go out with a friend 
for a game of golf. Playing golf and 
traveling are his chief forms of recrea- 
tion. Apparently he plays a pretty good 
game of golf. At any rate he has col- 
lected a number of cups and other tro- 
phies and is the present ranking golfing 
governor of the United States, having 
captured the championship emblem at 
the Governors’ conference last summer. 
He has just returned from a ten days’ 
vacation at Pinehurst where it is a safe 
bet he put in most of his time on the 
golf course. 

Nevertheless he has been known to 
cancel a golf engagement to listen to a 
tale of woe from a citizen who has come 


to Concord without appointment and 
dropped in just as the governor was 
picking up his bag of clubs to start for 
the golf course. Moreover he has such 
command of himself that nothing of his 
disappointment is made manifest’ to the 
visitor, whose errand, as likely as not, 
has to do with a fancied grievance 
against some state or town official, whom 
he wants the governor to remove from 
office forthwith; something the governor 
could not do, if he wished, on the ground 
presented. This may not seem important 
to one not addicted to golf. But golfers 
will although they may 
differ as to the merit of the governor’s 
decision. Some will contend that no 
affair of state transcends a golf engage- 
ment; others may concede that such a 
display of self-denial was heroic, if not 
altogether commendable, but practically 
all will agree that the governor deserved 
his punishment. 


understand, 


More momentous problems have come 
up for consideration in the Spaulding 
administration than ordinarily falls to 
one administration. The railroad ques- 
tion, always in the offing if not acute, 
had reached a point when Governor 
Spaulding took office where a settlement 
of some of the vexed issues seemed pos- 
sible; the matter of taxation, likewise a 
perennial, had come to a point where 
everybody was agreed that there must 
be a general revision of the tax laws; 
and the deal for the acquisition of Fran- 
conia Notch and the Old Man of the 
Mountain for a state reservation, started 
in the preceding administration, had to 
be carried through with reasonable des- 


patch, if at all. All of these matters 
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called for careful and tactful handling 
and were plenty to keep a governor busy 
during his two years’ term. 

Then, out of a clear sky, came the 
devastating flood of last November, 
which for the time being crowded every- 
thing else off the slate. It is of such 
recent record that the able manner in 
which Governor Spaulding put through 
his plan for the speedy reconstruction 
work without hardship on the stricken 
towns is still fresh in the minds of all 
New Hampshire residents, and for that 
matter has spread over the whole coun- 
try so that the summer tourists know 
they will be able to ride over good roads 
and that the hundred odd bridges swept 
out or destroyed in the New Hampshire 
flood area will be rebuilt before the 
heavy travel sets in. Incidentally it may 
be said that the flood served to bring 
impressively to the people’s mind _ that 
they have a level-headed business man 
for governor. All were agreed that it 
was the right thing for the state to as- 
sume the burden of repairing the damage 
and that there should be a bond issue, 
but some of them thought it best to let 
future administrations figure out the 
ways and means of paying the bills. 
They reckoned without the governor, 
however, and he insisted that if any 
bonds were to be authorized that pro- 
vision should be made for the repayment. 
They threw up their hands when he 
proposed a gasoline tax increase, de- 
clared the gas tax is unpopular and the 
legislature never would agree to tucking 
on another cent a gallon. “All right,” 
the governor replied in substance, “we’ll 
include it in the general taxes.” This was 
even worse than the gas tax boost, it was 
argued. “All right, show us some other 
way to raise the money,” came back the 
governor agreeably. Nobody could offer 
any other practicable method and after 
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a period of uncertainty and more or less 
open fuming, they all fell in with the 
first proposal and both branches of the 
legislature put the 
through in jig time. 


gas tax increase 
So, Governor 
Brown or Governor Tobey, or whoever 
the Spaulding successor may be, will not 
have payment of the flood damage as 
one of his problems. The motorists who 
ride over the new roads and bridges will 
have to do the swearing. 

A casual chat with Governor Spauld- 
ing about what he has to do in his 
capacity as governor will make it clear 
why he understated the time he would 
spend in the state house in his conver- 
sation with Mrs. Spaulding at the time 
he was nominated. Very likely if he 
was disposed to give his personal atten- 
tion only to the large concerns of the 
state, he could get by with spending a 
day or two a week in his office. He is 
used to running a big business and knows 
how to surround himself with capable 
assistants to handle the routine and ward 
off persons who would take up his time 
and distract his attention from the 
larger problems. As a matter of fact 
he has in his secretary, Harlan C. Pear- 
son, one who is well fitted by long ex- 
perience and exceptional ability and tact 
to deal with the affairs that come to the 
office of the executive department. But 
running a private business and_ being 
head of a state government are very dif- 
ferent things. The governor is not a 
free agent, if he does what the people 
expect of him. He has not only to deal 
with the large affairs of state. He must 
also grant personal interviews to many 
persons, whose business with the gov- 
ernor cannot be deemed important to the 
state’s welfare, however important it 
may bulk in the mind of the caller. They 
want to deal directly with the governor 
and feel that they are not going beyond 
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their rights. They seem to think that 
the theory of the governor being the 
head of the public family is not a polite 
fiction, but that actually it is a part of 
his responsibilities to listen to their 
troubles and tell them how to wriggle out 
of them. Some of them appear to be- 
lieve honestly that the governor has a 
moral duty, if not a legal one, to lift 
them out of financial difficulties they may 
Probably the 


theory of paternalistic government that 


find embarrassing them. 


has been sweeping over the country with 
the consequent enlargement of old de- 
partments and the creation of many new 
departments is the cause of this notion 
that we elect governors to act as arbiters 
in strictly private matters as well as in 
public affairs. 

Governor Spaulding has a keen knowl- 
edge of human nature. He may be 
fooled occasionally. The shrewdest are. 
But he is fooled much less frequently 
than some of those who try to put some- 
thing over on him fancy while they are 
spinning their yarn. In his private and 
public dealings, the latter dating from 
the war period when he took over the 
post of state food administrator, he has 
encountered all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. The strange part of 
it all is that his faith in mankind’s in- 
herent honesty remains unshaken. He 
still believes that the honest people out- 
number the dishonest by a large margin 
and his rule is to assume that a person 
is on the level until he finds him other- 
wise. A possible explanation of this 
may be that although he has been more 
or less actively in politics during the last 


decade, he has never become a politician 


in the generally accepted sense of the 
term. Those who know him best are 
convinced that he never will become one. 
His methods are too direct and straight 
dealing. For example. There are quite 


a few state officials who for one reason 
or another did not support Governor 
Spaulding in the last state primary. 
Some of them actively worked against 
him and they were apprehensive of re- 
prisals. Had he followed the usual po- 
litical procedure he would have set 
about disconnecting them from their jobs 
as their terms ran out. But when he 
assumed the governorship he early let 
it be known that qualification for the 
position held was to be the supreme test 
and that whether or not they guessed 
wrong on the primary winner would be 
a negligible factor in the matter of a 
reappointment. 
from that rule. 


And he did not deviate 
It speaks well for the 
general fitness of our state officials in- 
asmuch as Governor Spaulding decided 
the management of the departmental af- 
fairs had been such as to call for few 
changes in personnel. 

This attitude toward the public service 
was considered altogether too altruistic 
by some persons who had supported him 
in the primary a year ago last fall and 
were casting longing eyes toward jobs 
held by men who had opposed Spaulding. 
It goes without saying that he was re- 
minded by some of these candidates of 
their good work for him. It did not get 
If that was the sole 
argument advanced, the chances are their 
cause was injured more than helped. 
When it became apparent that this was 
no “to the victors belong the spoils” 


them anywhere. 


regime, applicants for jobs changed their 
tactics and sought to prove the unfitness 
of the office-holder they were seeking to 
displace. There was a particularly hard 
drive against one official whose duties 
compel him to deal in drastic fashion in 
cases coming before him at times. Some 
persons of influence had felt this official’s 
iron hand, not always encased in a velvet 


glove. Naturally he had developed a 
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healthy crop of enemies who were out 
to get his political scalp. Charges of 
incompetency, favoritism, arbitrary and 
dictatorial conduct and pretty near 
everything else in the unfavorable cate- 
gory, except personal financial profit 
were preferred against this shining mark. 
The complaints were patiently listened 
to, then the governor would suggest that 
the charges should be looked into care- 
fully and that the accused official should 
be called up on the carpet to face the 
accuser. Such procedure is not accord- 
ing to the customary political rules and 
nine times out of ten the person making 
the charges did not care to pursue the 
case with the official under fire present. 
The upshot of the case was the reap- 
pointment of the official, for he had 
documentary evidence to support his 
action in every case cited against him. 
lurther evidence of Governor Spauld- 
ing’s failure to grasp for popular political 
issues is shown in his attitude toward the 
railroad. It is always a safe play to bait 
the railroad and the easiest thing in the 
Who is there 


that has not at some time damned the 


world to make out a case. 


railroad good and proper for something 
or other, some times maybe with reason. 
The governor shares the general view 
that the railroad managements have not 
always been impeccable. 

“Opposition to the railroad policies 
just,” 


was said Governor Spaulding, 
“when the railroad, grown wealthy and 
powerful, dominant in industry and in 
politics, allowed abuses to creep into 
their administration and disregarded the 


rights of the public. I have criticized the 


actions of the railroads and would not 
hesitate to do so again, if I felt it called 
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for. But the present question is one 
wholly of public welfare. We desire 
the best possible railroad service for 
New Hampshire and it is my belie; 
that we can get that more surely by a 
policy of co-operation than by attempted 
coercion. 

“It is my opinion,” continued the goy- 
ernor, “that only through a true dispo- 
sition to co-operate on a plan of mutual 
service can the welfare of both the state 
The 


state needs a financially strong railroad 


and the railroad be best served. 


system and the railroad needs a prosper- 
ous state for its field of operation. | 
believe that President Hannauer and his 
assistants recognize the Boston & 
Maine’s obligations to the territory ‘ 
serves and that some lines which cannot 
be operated profitably in themselves musi 
be maintained, but | also realize that the 
system must be considered as a whole 
and the burden adjusted as equitably as 
possible. 

“Whatever the past history of the 
Boston & Maine railroad with reference 
to this state may have been, and there 
have been some things not entirely 
creditable, I am disposed to accept as 
sincere the professions of the present 
management of a desire to co-operate 
with the state in working out the problem 
until I find my confidence has_ been 
misplaced.” 

Governor Spaulding in this attitude 
simply is carrying out his policy of 
working for the state welfare, as he con- 
ceives it, and assumes that he has no 
It isn't 
spectacular, but as far as he has gone his 


corner on honesty of purpose. 


policy has been profitable to both the 
state and the railroad. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. George H. Morris 


HENRY H. 


HIE WOMEN of New Hamp- 

shire, as of most other States in 

the Union, have enjoyed political 
equality with men but a few years; but 
for many more they have been vitally 
interested in matters pertaining to the 
public welfare, especially along the lines 
of social service and benevolent and 
charitable work. More than forty years 
ago they had begun to band themselves 
together and to organize clubs, wherein 
they met to consider questions of im- 
portance pertaining to the social, intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of their 


respective communities, and on October . 


25, 1895, the representatives of a num- 
ber of these clubs in this State, met in 
Concord and organized the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
moving spirit in the enterprise being 
Mrs. Lillian Carpenter Streeter (Mrs. 
Frank S.) then President of the Concord 
Woman’s Club, who is known as the 
founder, and is now the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Federation. The object of 
this Association, as set forth in the Con- 
stitution, is “to bring together the various 
clubs thus affiliated for cooperation and 
mutual happiness, and for the purpose of 
promoting the highest interests of the 
State.” 

Mrs. Streeter was the first President of 
the Federation, and her successors, in 
order of service, have been: Mrs. Henry 
W. Blair,, Mrs. Charles P. Bancroft, 
Mrs. Isaac N. Blodgett, Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, Mrs. Oliver E. Branch, Mrs. 
Will W. Hill, Mrs. Lorin Webster, 
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Mrs. William Burlingame, Mrs. Josiah 
N. Woodward, Miss Jennie M. De- 
Meritt, Mrs. Frederick J. Shepard, Mrs. 
Alpha H. MHarriman, Mrs. James 
W. Remick, Mrs. Charles H. McDuffee, 
Mrs. William B. Fellows, Mrs. Guy E. 
Spear and Mrs. George H. Morris. 

The number of clubs in the State and 
the membership thereof have greatly in- 
creased in the last third of a century 
and there are now one hundred and 
sixty affiliated clubs, with a total mem- 
bership of about 13,000, the Concord 
Club, with nearly 700 members, being 
the largest. 

The Federation holds two meetings 
each year, the annual meeting in the 
spring and a field meeting at some time 
in the autumn, the former primarily for 
business, and the latter for recreation, 
though matters of general or special 
interest are considered at each, discus- 
sions are had and addresses by able 
speakers heard. These meetings have 
been held in all sections of the State, and 
have been attended not only by the 
accredited delegates, but other club mem- 
bers, to all of whom they are open, and 
have not only brought the women in 
contact with the people at large, but have 
familiarized the latter with the work of 
the clubs and of the Federation. 

Mrs. GeorGe H. Morris (Luta J.), 
the present head of the organization, was 
born in Lisbon, August 4, 1872, the 
daughter of Charles and Persis (Hall) 
Aldrich. She was educated in the Lis- 
bon public schools, graduating from the 
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Mrs. Georce H. Morris 





REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


high school in 1891, and continuing her 
residence there, except for a short ab- 
sence in the West, until her removal 
with her husband, George H. Morris, 
then a prominent Lisbon lawyer, whom 
she married, May 16, 1894, to Lancas- 
ter in 1906, when he became a member 
of the noted law firm of Drew, Jordan 
and Shurtleff, continuing until his ap- 
pointment as Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for New Hampshire. 

Mrs. 


served for six years as assistant post- 


Before her marriage Morris 
master in Lisbon, and was deeply inter- 
life 
welfare of the community. 


ested in the social and general 
She was 
specially active in the Woman’s Club of 
the town, known as the “Friends in 
Council,” which she served as President 
in 1905-6; and upon her removal to Lan- 
caster she transferred her membership 
and active interest to the Unity Club of 
the latter town, an organization that has 
done much for the town along the lines 
of social service and civic betterment, 
and of which she President in 
1911-12. 

Through her connection with these 
Mrs. 


ested in the State Federation in which 


Was 


local clubs Morris became. inter. 
she has also been active and prominent 
ior many years, serving as Treasurer, 
Auditor, and Chairman of the Children’s 
\id and Protective Committee. She was 
Second Vice-President of the Federation 
in 1923-4, First 
1925-6, and was chosen President at the 


Vice-President in 


last annual meeting in May, 1927, since 
which date she has given her time and 
best efforts to the work of the organiza- 


tion, which has been devoted largely, of 
late, to furthering the movement for 
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raising the necessary funds to insure the 
purchase of Franconia Notch by the 
State, and its salvation from threatened 
devastation by the lumberman’s axe. 

Mrs. Morris has been specially prom- 
inent in the Order of the Eastern Star, 
of which she became a member in Lis- 
bon, where she served as Worthy Matron 
of LaFayette Chapter in 1901, and was 
Grand Matron of the order in New 
Hampshire in 1919. During’ the late 
World War she served as a Director of 
the New Hampshire Division of the 
Women’s Committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and as Chairman of the 
Lancaster branch of the American Red 
Cross, and rendered devoted and efficient 
service in both positions. 

For several years after her marriage, 
Mrs. 
employed in her husband’s office, and, 
her leisure time, made a study 
to such extent that she became 


while in Lisbon Morris was 
during 
of law 
able to render him valuable assistance iti 
his work, though she never sought ad- 
mission to the bar. The general knowl- 
edge of legal principles and practice thus 
obtained became of no less, and perhaps 
of even more, practical value to her in 
directing the work of the organization 
of which she is the head, than the high- 
est measure of classical education would 
be. At all events she is making good in 
her position, and proving a worthy suc- 
cessor to the long line of brilliant women 
who have presided over the affairs of 
the New Hampshire Federation. 
Judge and Mrs. Morris have one son, 
Robert Hall, born August 21, 1907, a 
graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy 
and now a student at the Massachusetts 


“Institute of Technology. 
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Art at St. Anselm’s 


CONTRIBUTED 


NVELOPED in the thick-swirling 

‘lakes of a belated: March snow 

storm that reached almost blizzard 
proportions in the course of the lengthen- 
ing afternoon, I traversed the ascent to 
the college on the hilltop, to view the 
altar decorations in the new chapel at 
St. Anselm’s. 

As | stepped from the dazzling white- 
ness of the outer world and stood before 
the pure white marble altar surmounted 
by the fine nuances of color, the organ 
in the choir loft pealed out the solemn 
music of the church. It was a student at 
practice. The religious emotional appeal 
was strong, and I, a Protestant to whom 
much of the symbolism of the Roman 
Catholic Church is strange, confess to 
having been deeply moved. 

The creator of those altar decorations 
stood beside me. To Father Raphael, 
QO. S. b., the work has been one long 
labor of love. It is an unfinished work. 
Perhaps this devoted artist monk will 
never reach the complete fulfilment of 
his ideals in making the decorations in 
this chapel a revealment of the life o7 
the Master according to the teachings of 
inat church of which he ‘is a part. 

Like a father who views the minor 
faults of his children with a critical love 
lather Raphael views his work in the 
chapel. A bit of color needs a slightly 
deeper tone here or must needs be paled 
No one but he 
the 


at some other point. 


would 


discern the need of even 


smallest change. 


“This is your contribution to the re- 


1 “ , ‘ ° . " a? . . . - 
iglous instruction and inspiration of 


these studen ts at St. Anselm’s?” | 


hazarded. 


“Yes,” Father Raphael replied. “I 
have tried to make every detail tell its 
story. Liturgically the altar represents 
Christ. Consequently, it must stand 
forth as the great dominating energy 
that controls and energizes all. ; Every 
line, every mass, every detail, is so con- 
ceived and disposed that it exalts the 
altar, that leads to it, as any work of art 
leads to its just climax. By the lines and 
colors of the decoration the eye, and 
through the eye the mind, and through 
the mind the soul, is led onward until it 
rests on the altar itself, where Christ is 
represented as the generous host inviting 
us to come and partake of the heavenly 
banquet He has prepared for us.” 

Through legends, written in Latin, 
Father Raphael has sought to make more 
vital the message he conveys to the 
students who worship at this altar. 
Venite ad me omnes qui laboratis ei 
onerati estes, which translated reads, 
“Come to me, all you that labour, and 
are burdened,” and Ego reficiam vos, 
“] will refresh you,” are the comforting 
messages in illuminated text over the 
altar. In the three panels are repre- 
sented decoratively the Eucharistic em- 
blems of the sacred body and blood of 
Christ, wheat and grapes, bread and 
wine. 

After Christ the patrons of the church 
are prominently expressed in the decora- 
tions. They are St. Anselm, the patron 
of this abbey on “The Hilltop,” and St. 
Benedict, the founder of the Benedictine 
order. 

St. Anselm was born in Aosta in 1033 
and died in Canterbury in 1109. In 1060 
he became a Benedictine monk at Bec, 
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Normandy, where he remained till 1093, 
when he was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He courageously defended the 
liberty of the Church against the tyranny 
of William Rufus and thereby won the 
title Defensor Ecclesiae, “Defender of 
the Church.” 

St. Anselm is represented in the deco- 
rative scheme vested in his archepiscopal 
robes and in the attitude of addressing 
the beholder with the words Reddite 
quae sunt Caesaris caesari et quae sunt 
Die Deo, which translated is “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s.”” These 
words of Christ were used by St. Anselm 
when remonstrating with the recalcitrant 
lords at the Council of Rockingham. 

St. Benedict, known as the patriarch 
of the monks, was born in Nursia in 
480. He was sent to Rome for his 
studies and was so shocked at the licen- 
tiousness of his companions that he fled 
the city and hid himself in solitude at 
Subiaco. 

After spending three years in a eave, 
we are told that the recluse was discov- 
ered and many flocked to him and placed 
themselves under his guidance. He 
founded several monasteries which he 
called “schools of the Lord’s service” 
where, under the direction of an abbot, 
the monks learned “by exercise of public 
prayer, of private prayer and of work, 
to forget self and live in God.” 

For the guidance of his monks he 
wrote his famous Holy Rule, which 
served as the base or groundwork for 
subsequent religious institutions. In the 
altar decorations Father Raphael has de- 
picted St. Benedict instructing his pupils 
from his Holy Rule and the first words 
serve as a text. They are illumined and 
are in the Latin, Ausculta, O. fili, prae- 
cepta magistri, et inclina aurem cordis 
ui, “Hearken, O my son, to the precepts 
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of thy Master, and incline the ear of 
thine heart.” 

Beneath these medallions of St. 
Anselm and St. Benedict are the side 
altars in the form of shrines, one of them 
dedicated in honor of the Virgin Mary 
and the other in honor of St. Joseph. 


The Virgin is represented with the 
divine infant in her arms. In the three 
panels are depicted decorative roses 
symbolizing the mysteries of the rbsary. 
The white roses signify the joyful mys- 


teries, the red the sorrowful, the yellow 
the glorious. 

St. Joseph carries a lily, the emblem of 
chastity. He is accompanied by angels 
carrying scrolls with the inscription 
Vemte ad Joseph, “Go to Joseph,” words 
used by Pharoah when the Egyptians 
cried to him for food. The lilies, em- 
blems of purity and chastity, form the 
decorative motif for the three panels 
below. 

The decorative frieze, or border, sepa- 
rating the several parts of the decoration 
is composed of branches of vines and 
grapes. These, Father Raphael explains, 
are not to be taken for eucharistic em- 
blems, but refer to the words of Christ, 
“T am the vine; ye are the branches. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
unless it abides in the vine, so neither 
can ve unless ye abide in me.” 

The upper section of the mural deco- 
ration is composed of angels, thought- 
provoking symbols and inscriptions. At 
both extreme ends are angels in attitude 
of adoration. 

The angels above the medallions of St. 
Anselm and St. Benedict are each hold- 
ing a scroll with the inscriptions, Ora, 
“Pray,” and Labora, “Work.” 

The angel with the censer is sym- 
bolical of the incense that is considered 
as figurative of the sincere Christian’s 
prayers. The Psalmist says, “Let my 
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prayer, O Lord, be directed as incense 
in Thy sight.” 

The angel carrying the lighted torch 
represents the light which is symbolical 
of the faith that enlightens, hope which 
aspires and the charity, which, says 
Father Raphael, “should always burn in 
our hearts.” 

Education is typified in the decorative 
scheme by a youth who is seen preparing 
his study lamp. The motto is /n Lumine 
fidei scientias discas, “In the light of 
faith mayest thou study the sciences.” 

As differentiated from the education 
of the mind is the education of the heart, 
the moral training, which is depicted by 
a youth tying a rosebush to a cruciform 
stake, accompanied by the legend, 
Virtutum flores blande foveas, “With 
greatest zeal may thou cultivate the 
flowers of virtues.” 

And then are seen the representation 
of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
From behind the figures of the youth in 
both panels a decorative floral design 
rises upwards and continuing to the ceil- 
ing meets the plaque representing these 
gifts which are wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, 
and fear of the Lord. From the Holy 
Ghost rays of light are spreading out 
in every direction, forming a radiating 
aureole. 

Such is the brief explanation of these 
symbolic decorations, beautifully har- 
monious in color and design, and 
partaking of the best in Byzantine 
ecclesiastical painting. 

And now something of the man who 
is devoting his life to Christian Art. 
Rev. P. Raphael Pfisterer was born in 
Bavaria in 1877. He made his solemn 
vows in 1896 and was ordained a priest 
of the Order of St. Benedict four years 
later. As a boy he showed marked ar- 
tistic tendencies and was constantly 





engaged in drawing figures for his 
amusement. 

He came to this country as a youth 
and received his early education in St. 
Benedict’s College in Newark, N. J. He 
continued his studies in St. Alselm’s and 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1909, 
He has been a student of art all his life 
and was for two years a pupil of Kenney 
and Cox, the well-known New York 
artists. 

Art critics are agreed that this talented 

3enedictine priest stands alone as an ex- 

ponent of Christian art. He has executed 
murals for many of the largest Catholic 
churches in America, and, indeed, is the 
only painter of his kind since the death 
of Father Bonaventure a few years ago. 
Father Raphael was a student of Father 
Bonaventure, coming under his instruc- 
tion at an early age. 

It is well recognized that Father 
Raphael exerts an enormous influence on 
ecclesiastical art in this country. He 
holds an ideal, which is the encourage- 
ment and elevation of this form of art, 
and he is the exponent of his own doc- 
trine. Says he: “Primarily a finished 
product must express a well thought-out 
idea and present a religious teaching or 
prophecy; secondly it must possess cor- 
rectness of design; and third, a complete 
harmony of color.” His work evidences 
his own ideal and this is especially true 
of the mural work in the college chapel. 

Incidentally, this Benedictine ecclesias- 
tic has no use for the so-called “self- 
expression,” which is made the excuse 
for many atrocities perpetrated in the 
name of art today. “This whole doctrine 
of self-expression is wrong,” he asserts. 
“The criminal, the murderer, the wanton 
are practicing self-expression,” he de- 
clares. He believes that all art, whether 
it be with the brush, the pen, or in othe 
forms, should not violate the best tra- 
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ditions and principles of the past. There 
should be order, harmony, truth, an in- 
fluence for good that reaches the soul of 


the observer. 

The door of Father Raphael’s studio 
at St. Anselm’s is never closed to the 
visitor who desires to enter with the 
true spirit of love and reverence for the 


best things in art. The presiding genius, 
who is a true ascetic, greets one cor- 
dially, gives freely of his valuable time 
to talk of the things dear to his heart. 


He is kind, good-humored, sympathetic, 
religious. 

In the artist one never forgets the 
priest. He sees and feels the beauty 
in the world about him and it is his 
mission to aid others in seeing it. He 
decries the apparent lack of spiritual in- 
fluence in the work of many present-day 
artists, and, in his monastery on the hill 
he is seeking to keep his standard high. 
How well he is succeeding thé world 
well knows. 


Crawford Notch 


FRANCES ANN JOHNSON 


(From published collection “Granite Hills’’) 


Oh, to go back again! 


Just to be there 


Deep in the depths of the wonderful hills! 
Wrapt in high grandeur that humbles and thrills, 
Filling my heart with a prayer. 


Oh, to ride back again, into cool shade, 
Close to the music of tumbling falls, 

Down between towering, rock-frowning walls 
Awful and mightily made! 


true Hall of the Presidents, peacefully grand, 
apel. Cut thru rock-granite by Infinite Time. 
Green-armored giants, eternal, sublime, 


1as- - 
Powerful-shouldered they stand. 


self- 
cuse So, for vacation I eagerly watch, 

the Longing for great, rugged mountains again! 
rine Oh, to ride back thru that deep, narrow lane, 
— Down thru the beautiful Notch! 
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Aprons of Yesteryear 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


EMEMBER the aprons our 
R mothers used to wear?” I asked, 
reminiscently, of a middle-aged 

man of my acquaintance. 

“T surely do.” <A tender light came 
into his eyes. “I used to buy them for 
my mother at Christmas. White ones. 
They were long, wide, and were trimmed 
with deep lace. They had long ties and 
pockets.” 

Dutiful son! He knew what was dear 
to the heart of the woman of bygone 
Mothers of today receive powder 
compacts and silk lingerie from their 
sons as Yuletide gifts. 

Lizy Ann’s apron was as much a part 
of her costume as were her shoes or 
gown. As it is of aprons, and not of 
Lizy Ann, that I am to write, she will be 
given scant attention in this article. 
Indeed, she is only introduced as a figure 
upon which to hang aprons. But in the 
“gay nineties” when this article of 
apparel was at the high tide of popu- 
larity, she was typical of the respectable 
New England housewife who literally 
lived in her apron. 

“Slattern” was the unlovely but ex- 
pressive word applied to the woman who 
did her housework without protecting 
her garments with the all-enveloping 
apron, by her uncharitable sisters who 
were more careful of the proprieties. For 
the apron was the thing. It was con- 
ventional. The woman who failed to 
(lon it lost caste in the neighborhood. 

And yet—Lizy Ann is worthy of in- 
troduction on her own account. She 


days. 


Was short, fat and altogether capable. 
She was a neighbor of ours in the little 
Vermont village where I lived as a 
youngster, but she might have been a 


New Hampshire housewife or a resident 
of any New England community. Her 
good qualities were innumerable and not 
the least of them were her immaculate 
housekeeping and her untiring industry. 
When Lizy Ann dressed herself at‘ four 
o'clock in the morning for her day’s toil 
she donned an apron of dark calico, two 
“breadths” wide and long enough to pro- 
tect her entire expanse of skirt front. 
Her dress front above the waist line was 
covered by a bib, which was, in her 
particular garment, nothing more than a 
rectangular piece of the goods sewed to 
the center of the main apron. There 
were no frills on Lizy Ann. More 
frivolous women might vary their work 
aprons with fancy designs, ruffles and 
feather-stitching. 

When the housework was “done up” 
and the dinner dishes washed Lizy Ann 
changed her dress and put on a large 
white apron. Then she sat down to sew, 
perhaps to make more aprons. The 
voluminous folds of her attire swathed 
her ample form from neck to ankles, in 
the fashion of her day, and not the least 
important factor in this costume was the 
apron which was the finishing touch to 
the ensemble and which lent to the 
wearer an air in keeping with her house- 
wifely attributes. 

“Tied to your mother’s apron strings” 
was a term of derision among small boys 
that had a possible literal meaning in 
those days. It is now as obsolete as the 
opprobrium “hiding behind petticoats” 
and for the same obvious reason. 

This most common and ordinary type 
of apron, which has been worn for so 
long a period that it would be difficult to 
trace its origin, was made in a special 
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manner, simple as its fashion may seem. 
The inexperienced or careless woman 
who in her unseemly haste took the 
easiest method of fashioning the garment 
and sewed two pieces of cloth together 
with the result that the apron had but 
one seam and that down the middle, 
received the ill-concealed contempt of 
her neighbors who did things right. 

If made properly this type of garment 
had two seams, one breadth of the cloth 
having been split lengthwise and the 
halves sewed to the outer sides of the 
middle breadth leaving a wide seamless 
expanse in front. Then the top of the 
entire two breadths was gathered into 
the waistband with a fine disregard for 
slenderizing lines. 

Women spent innumerable hours knit- 
ting and crocheting lace for afternoon 
aprons. 
crochet lace of an intricate pattern, from 
one to perhaps six inches deep, to adorn 
the bottom of an apron two yards wide 
and make enough additional lace for the 
ties. 

The peasantry of many European 
countries embody the apron in the na- 
tional costume but it is no more an 
integral part of their dress than was the 
apron of the old time New England 
woman. To be sure, she didn’t wear 
her apron to church or to funerals, unless 
she forgot to doff it before she started, 
aS was sometimes the case. But she 
wore it on almost every other conceivable 
occasion. 

In England the garment claims a long 
history and we are told by Wilfred 
Mark Webb, former curator of the Eton 
College museum, in his “Heritage of 
Dress” that just as the plush and powder 
of the footman were once worn by his 
master so we may easily discover that 
the apron was not always the special 
attribute of those who work or serve. 
Says Webb; 


It was no small achievement to 
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. “Towards the end of the seventeent) 
century aprons were considered an 
almost essential part of a fine lady's 
costume. A little later on, Queen Ane 
made and wore them herself, and very 
gaily ornamented garments they were. 
In the case of the lower classes aprons 
were—as they still often are—provided 
with bibs. The old name for them was 
barme-cloth, and under this title Chaucer 
refers to the apron of Carpenter’s wife 
as being as white as the morning milk.” 

And so the American woman who 





—A Fine DIsrecArp For 
SLENDERIZING 


helped colonize America, whether she 
came from Holland, England or else- 
where, brought her apron along. 

In American Colonial days all children 
wore aprons. Many had pinned-up bibs, 
which were termed “pinners.” Then 
there were the sleeve aprons that covered 
the entire waist, sleeves and skirt. This 
was an outer slip, buttoned up the back, 
and persisted, with modifications, until 
about a generation ago. In the old days 
this sleeved garment was popularly 
termed the “tier,” and the mother who 
failed to protect her child’s clothing with 
the all-enveloping apron for school, play, 
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or the small household tasks usually 
required, was in disrepute with the 
severe female moralists of the day. 

Even babies wore aprons in the long 
ago, and little boys had these garments 
inflicted upon them as long as they wore 
coats. Their aprons were exactly like 
those of their sisters, were trimmed with 





Records show that George Washing- 
ton ordered for his little step-daughter 
when she was six years old “A fashion- 
able cap, or fillet, with bib apron.” 

Present day girls have been emanci- 
pated from the restrictions imposed by 
former fashions, many of which were 
not only uncomfortable in the extreme 


In OLDEN Days THE Boy GAvE His MotHER AN AproN—Topay HE GIVEs 
Her SItK LINGERIE AND ROUGE COMPACTS. 


lace, had bibs and all the accessories that 
went into the dolling up of poor helpless 
infants. And, worse, all these garments 
Were starched to the last degree of stiff- 
ness and ironed until they shone. 
Imagine the freedom poor little Peter 
would feel when he went out to play, or 


the dire consequences of a fall in a mud 
puddle! 


but were detrimental to health. And not 
the least of these ugly fashions was the 
high-necked, long-sleeved apron that was 
an-important part of the school garb in 
the days of the little red schoolhouse. It 
was, of course, a modification of an 
earlier type. 

Some of these aprons were less ugly 
than others but there was nothing about 
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this particular type of garment, especially 
when made of dark calico, to commend it 
to the aesthetic sense. 

Many school aprons of a generation 
ago were extremely attractive however, 
and were beruffled and bedecked with 
lace, knitted or crocheted by the tireless 
fingers of fond mothers and grand- 
mothers in hours snatched from the un- 
ending round of duties in the New Eng- 
land home of a former period. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, the last word in 
fashions when grandmother was a girl, 
gives plates and descriptions for chil- 
dren’s and women’s aprons in Civil War 
days that give evidence of the taste of 
the elite, sixty or seventy years ago. 

One, supposed to be the acme of 
elegance for ladies of the period, is a 
voluminous affair of black silk, contain- 
ing enough material to make an entire 
dress of the present day. It is described 
as a “corselet apron, embroidered with 
steel bugles sewed on in the shape of 
stars. The corselet and pockets are 
trimmed with revers trimmed with 
bugles and steel drops.” 

Another of similar style is a “fancy 
apron of black silk, trimmed with an 
aumoniére at the side formed of folds of 
satin.” The apron is also ornamented 
by rosettes of quilled ribbon and lace. 

Still another elaborate affair is an 
apron with bib and shoulder straps 
cut in one piece. It is described in 
Godey’s as a “Fancy Apron.” “This 
apron,” says the description, “may be 
made in silk, alpaca or Holland. Silk 
trimmed with a ruche of the same and 
stitched by the sewing machine with 
colored silk, and the design worked in 
colored braid will make a very stylish 
apron. Alpaca will be less costly and 
look very well. Holland, braided with 
scarlet, and the ruche stitched with 
scarlet ingrain cotton will make a service- 
able apron for morning wear.” 





And so, in a day of most elaborate 
and exaggerated styles in women’s dress, 
when hoop skirts were the rage, long 
trains swept behind in courtly grandeur, 
ruffles, lace and fine feathers abounded, 
aprons held their honored place jn 
costume. 

Alien women on America’s shores 
prized as highly, perhaps, as any of their 
old-world belongings, the aprons brought 
from their far-off homes beyond the sea. 
At a recent event at the International 
Institute conducted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Man- 
chester, a group of Greek girls per- 
formed a folk dance in native costume. 
One wore a white satin apron, yellowed 
with age, richly decorated with red 
roses. It was a prized family possession 
more than a century old and had been 
brought to America by the girl’s mother. 
Another wore an apron decorated with 
exquisite drawn work, also made in 
Greece by a member of her family many 
years ago. 

The antiquity of the apron is unques- 
tioned. Probably Adam and Eve can be 
credited with fashioning the first on 
record and a study of costume reveals 
the fact that it has always played its part 
in human attire. 

One could write almost unendingly on 
the subject, tracing the history of the 
apron through national costume, through 
the part it has played in the dress of 
religious cults, as, for instance, the green 
apron once worn by the Quakers; its 
significance in the ceremonial of frater- 
nal organizations, witness the little white 
apron of the Master Mason; its part in 
the ministry of healing, it has long been 
an accepted part of the costume of 
nurses. 

The present day bride-to-be places in 
her brand new cedar hope chest the 
fancy little fudge aprons, perhaps a few 
bungalow aprons, one or two Hoover 
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aprons and a possible tea apron, types have in their babyhood been crooned to 
which have survived the passing show of sleep and cradled on laps enswathed in 
fashion and made in a style to conform aprons of every style and shape and of 
to the modern lines in women’s apparel. innumerable textiles; or that of all the 

She gives little thought to the history garments worn today the apron possibly 
behind this honored garment. She never can claim the greatest antiquity in legend 
stops to think that kings and peasants and history. 


— 








Harry I, Laxe 





Lhe Influence of Douglas on the 
Life of Lincoln 


HARRY F. LAKE 


ANY influences went into the 

making of Abraham Lincoln. | 

would deal briefly with one such, 
as | believe, major influence, 1. e., the 
part that Stephen A. Douglas had upon 
the career of Lincoln. 

Stephen A. Douglas was a statesman 
whose activities covered but little more 
than a quarter of a century, and whose 
last flaming days were the early months 
of the Civil War. 

It is proper thus to consider Douglas, 
because the truth is you cannot properly 
know, or consider at all fully the facts 
or achievements in Lincoln's life, except 
as at almost every step, in almost every 
phase, you meet Stephen A. Douglas. 

Lately, I have endeavored once or 
twice a year to go for various interesting 
events back to my college at Middlebury, 
and in the charming Vermont village of 


Creek, I pass the heavy granite block on 
the side of which has been placed the 
bust and profile of Douglas. It stands in 
front of the house in which he was, born, 
April 23, 1813, four years after the birth 
of Lincoln. This house, considerably 
more than one hundred years old, is now 
devoted to the use of the Brandon Chap- 
ter, D. A. R. Many times in going past 
that house and the granite block in front, 
or stopping there for a casual looking 
about, I have thought what a tragedy the 
life of Douglas was,—tragic because in 
1860 he went down to defeat before 
Lincoln when the prize was the Presi- 
dency of the United States, which was 
I thought that a 
tragedy from which there could be no 
Indeed his life began in 
tragedy, for in the little house to which 
I have referred, while yet a mere infant 


the apple of his eye. 


recovery. 


Brandon, in the valley of the Otter and while held in the arms of his 


Epitor’s Note—Harry F, LaKke, son of Moses R. and Mary J. (Batchelder) Lake, was 


born in. Pembroke, November 28, 1876. He fitted for college at Pembroke Academy gradu- 
ating in 1894, entered Middlebury, Vt., College and graduated from the latter in 1899, having 
spent a year in teaching before entering college. Subsequently he taught for three years, 
and studied law in the office of Mitchell & Foster at Concord and at the University of Boston 
Law School, and was admitted to the bar in 1904, when he commenced practice as a member 
of the firm of Mitchell, Foster & Lake. Upon the elevation of Hon. John M. Mitchell to 
the bench of the Superior Court, he continued as junior member of the firm of Foster & 
Lake, since in successful practice in Concord. Mr. Lake is a Methodist in religion and an 
active supporter of the Baker Memorial Church. In politics he is a Democrat of which party 
his father, the late Moses R. Lake, was an earnest adherent, and one of the most eloquent 
champions on the stump ever heard in the state. Determined as he is in his political con- 
victions, he has never sought office and has repeatedly declined to be a candidate for the 
same, though he accepted his party’s nomination for congress in the Second District in 1918. 
He has, however, served as the Democratic member of the N. H. Ballot Law Commission 
since 1921, and for the last eleven years as a member of the Board of Education in Union 
School District, and for several years past a chairman of the Board. He is also a member 
o! the Board of Trustees of the Tilton School. Although primarily devoted to his profession, 
he has ever been deeply interested in all enterprises for the benefit of the community and the 
welfare of the state; and has freely given his services as a speaker in support of the same, 
in Which capacity he has no superior and few equals in the state. On November 29, 1904, 
he was united in marriage with Fanny M. Sutton, of Burlington, Vt., who was his classmate 
at Middlebury, a woman of fine character and attainments. They have one daughter, Mary 
E., now a Junior in Wellesley College. 
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father,—a young physician,—a sudden 
stroke robbed him of his father’s love 
and life. 

One day, moreover, a while ago, I 
stood on the high road between Decatur 
and Urbana, Illinois, beside a large 
cement pyramid and read on a copper 
plate this fact,—‘‘Upon this site Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, 
July 29, 1858, first agreed to meet in 
joint debate in Illinois.” Knowing, as 
we do, that in the months that followed 
the heavy sword of Lincoln and the 
rapier of Douglas struck in deadly con- 
test each upon the other in one of the 
three greatest intellectual and_ political 
struggles that has marked the history of 
America, | am pleased with you to con- 
sider what this Vermonter did for 
Lincoln, if only to suggest some very 
obvious conclusions. 

There have been three great intel- 
lectual struggles in the United States. 
The first. was over the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution,—the last was over 
the adoption or rejection of the Paris 
Treaty at the close of the great war. 
The second, the greatest intellectual 
contest of the nation, was that over hu- 
man slavery, and the greatest minds of 
the country were engaged in that great 
debate,—Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Jefferson Davis, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips and Stephen A. Douglas: Of the 
last named, Mr. Douglas, a contempo- 
rary entirely out of sympathy with him 
politically said of him, “In the use of 
passing facts and familiar circumstances 
he was probably greater than any of his 
illustrious contemporaries. Less eloquent 
than Clay, less logical than Webster, less 
versatile than Benton, he was the su- 
perior of them all in readiness of his 
intellect and the distinctness and clear- 
ness of his statements as a_ public 
speaker. As an extemporaneous speaker 





his capabilities were transcendent an 
amazing, and unquestionably placed him 
in the first rank of debaters of any age 
or country.” 

| have spoken of the debates of 1858. 
for which the preparation was made jy 
part by the side of that cement pyramid 
to which I have referred, when the 
friends of Douglas in cavalcade from the 
North met a similar group of Lincoln 
and his friends coming from Monticello 
and the West. Now in the immediate 
struggle which comprised the historical 
debate of the fall of 1858, Lincoln came 
to his defeat at the hands of Douglas. 
But Lincoln himself said that the stake 
in that contest was but the Senatorship 
in the Congress of the United States, — 
whereas two years later the prize woul( 
be the Presidency, the highest gift of 
the American people. And in this latter 
contest the sword of Lincoln broke the 
rapier of Douglas. How great this con- 
quest was one may not know, unless he 
knows how great Douglas was. How 
strong is the wrestler in any arena to 
whom the prize of victory goes! You 
may not know, unless you also know 
how strong was the antagonist overcome. 
The best way to know the size of a tre- 
mendous tree of the forest is to appre- 
ciate the size of those others which it 
overshadows or overtops. 

I submit, therefore, to you that no 
other single external force or circum- 
stance had the effect on Lincoln that 
Douglas had. For twenty-five years they 
wrestled with each other,—first, in the 
smaller field of Illinois politics,—then, in 
the larger field of National Statesman- 
ship. 

It was this sort of an experience, with 
this sort of an antagonist, for this length 
of time, which drove Abraham Lincoln 
to his studies and his books; which made 
him the most astute politician of his day; 
which developed a mind that became 
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simply a marvel for clear statement and 
logical thinking, put into the finest Eng- 
lish known to students of the language, 
and developed finally a type and manner 
of public speaking more impressive than 
the most polished and scholarly oratory 
of his day, and, finally, a personality 
which possessed remarkable qualities of 
leadership which eventually took him to 
Washington and illimitable fame. 

It was the continual rivalry with 
Douglas through the years that stimu- 
lated Lincoln. It was the antagonism of 
Douglas that developed Lincoln. It was 
against the brilliancy, the inherent and 
acquired culture of Douglas, that Lincoln 
wore off some of his crudities. 

What made Abraham Lincoln Presi- 
dent of the United States? It was the 
Cooper Union speech of February 27, 
1860. This speech was the very apex of 
Lincoln’s intellectual efforts. What made 
that speech possible? It was the re- 
markable intellectual reach, the depth of 
political knowledge, the unsurpassed 
power of logical reasoning, the tremen- 
dous power of moral conviction,—the 
conviction that slavery was wrong,—the 
conviction that the Union must be pre- 
served. These made the Cooper Union 
speech possible ;—perhaps the greatest 
political speech delivered in America in 
a full century. Where did Lincoln get 
that reach of intellect, that political 
knowledge, that reasoning capacity, that 
power of moral conviction? He got it 
by gradual growth during twenty-five 
years of struggle with Douglas and 
with that for which Douglas stood. He 
got it largely by rubbing his poor quali- 
fications on the whetstone of Douglas’ 
attainments, on a thousand hustings of 
the prairie. 

The story of Douglas and Lincoln is 


the story of two boys struggling for 


a living, and then for place and_ po- 
sition, of two men, politically minded, 


wrestling for preferment in_ public 
office, and, finally, of two statesmen be- 
tween whom, the Presidency for the 
stake, the choice was made in every elec- 
tion precinct in America. 

Very often one is asked how to 
account for Abraham Lincoln. Of 
course, nothing human fully accounts for 
Lincoln ;—not heredity, not environment, 
not training. As a plain man of the 
street I say to you, only a Divine Provi- 
dence can account for Abraham Lin- 
coln,—but | further submit that Stephen 
A. Douglas in rivalry, in contest, in 
bitterest political controversy, was the 
most potent of all forces in the making 
of Lincoln. I believe that without 
Douglas, Lincoln probably would not 
have been President of the United 
States. 

Who actually was Stephen A. Douglas, 
whose birthplace and whose likeness of 
physical form on the village green in 
3randon so fascinated me, because over 
his broken hopes Lincoln ascended to 
eminence—and who, as I hope to show, 
finally, turned tragedy to triumph? Born 
in Vermont, as stated, fairly well edu- 
cated in the early years of his youth, by 
easy stages he found himself, with only 
an indefinite idea of a career, in the 
last months of his minority in Western 
Illinois with twenty-seven cents in his 
pocket. For a few months a teacher, 
then in the inevitable practice of law, 
Stephen A. Douglas—as did Abraham 
Lincoln—grew up with Illinois. May I 
briefly suggest the offices which the man 
held, to which he succeeded with start- 
ling rapidity? After admission to the 
bar, he was Attorney General, Register 
of the Land Office, Secretary of State, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Member 
of Congress, finally, United States Sen- 
ator. Do you notice the sure degrees by 
which he advanced; the logical steps in 
the advancement; the ever going for- 
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ward, never a retrograde step? The last 
named office is that of United States 
Senator. He had won this in 1846— 
again, in 1852. There is but one more 
desirable office in America. Would he 
ever attain it? 

Not only was Douglas remarkably 
brilliant, but he matured young. Will 
you note the contrast between him and 
Lincoln? When Douglas was admitted 
to the bar at 20, Lincoln was still in 
Southwestern Indiana—an almost indif- 
ferent boy, doing odd jobs, with a back- 
ground that included not twelve months 
of schooling. While Douglas at 21 was 
Attorney General of Illinois, Lincoln, 
like a bit of driftwood in the current of 
the Sangamon, had but just come into 
Illinois, obscure and penniless and add- 
ing a little to the bondage of minority, 
plowed while not yet emancipated, a few 
acres of land for his father and put in e 
crop. Douglas was Judge of the Su- 
preme Court at 27—Lincoln at that age 
had just stumbled upon the Commen- 
taries of William Blackstone and had in 
his possession a few law books of Major 
John T. Stewart. Douglas was in Con- 
gress at 30 when Lincoln was just in the 
midst of the starving period known to 
most young lawyers. Douglas at 34 was 
in the Senate, where he stayed continu- 
ously till he died at the age of 48. But 
Lincoln at 34 was still obscure in Sprinz- 
field. At 39 Douglas just missed being 
a candidate for the Presidency, which 
Franklin Pierce captured. At that same 
age Lincoln, much disheartened, finished 
his one inconspicuous term in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Douglas was Register of the Land 
Office in Springfield, Illinois, in 1837- 
1838, and here met Lincoln—Douglas 
twenty-four and Lincoln twenty-eight 
years of age, respectively. Douglas, for- 
ever the uncompromising Democrat— 
Lincoln, first the Whig, and then one of 





the first adherents of the new Republi- 
can Party born in 1856; Douglas, loving 
the Union and caring not whether slay- 
ery was voted up or down; Lincoln, loy- 
ing the Union, and knowing that slavery 
was wrong; Douglas willing to compro- 
mise, as did nearly all the statesmen of 
the day, every question finally involved 
in the Civil War,—Lincoln, developing 
forever deeper the conviction that the 
country could not exist half-slave and 
half-free. It was this capacity for tre. 
mendous moral conviction that accom- 
plished the ascendency of Lincoln. This 
capacity for moral conviction was best 
seen in his speaking, for this breathed 
forth his character. 

One glorious afternoon I spent in 
Springfield with Henry B. Rankin, for 
six years Lincoln’s office boy. He 
demonstrated to me this power of Lin- 
coln by the story of one of his speeches 
which Rankin, the boy, attended in 
Petersburg, in the Fremont Campaign 
of 1856. Lincoln came from Springfiel. 
to speak in behalf of the Republican 
Party. He was faced by 1,200 people 
determined that he should not talk. 
He began time and again, but for 
three-quarters of an hour was howled 
down. Finally, his will overcame their 
determination that he should not speak 
and he addressed them without interrup- 
tion for two hours. Rankin told the 
fact, but I much wondered how it was 
possible for the will of one man to over- 
come the united will of 1,200 determined 
people; and then I recalled that U. 5. 
Grant, after his term in the Presidency, 
made a trip around the world and when 
he came back said he had met the great- 
est intellects of the world—Gambetti, L1 
Hung Chang, Bismarck and Gladstone. 
but that the greatest intellectual power 
he had ever encountered was in the per: 


son of Abraham Lincoln. Here then we 
have it—tremendous intellectual strength 
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ubli- and tremendous moral force, a combina- distance. He came to Concord, July 
ving tion everywhere and forever unbeatable. 31, 1860, to speak on his own behalf as 
slay- It was then this sort of man, with this candidate for President and whereas 
lov- kind of moral nerve, who in 1859 had four months before Lincoln had spoken 
very the perfectly unthinkable courage to in Phoenix Hall to a crowded house— 
pro- challenge to debate the greatest political Douglas spoke in the State House yard 
n of orator of his time—a man whose whole to 5,000, willing to stand for one anil 
Ived life had been spent in political endeavor one-half hours in the hot July sun. That 
ping and political accomplishments of the night with Mrs. Douglas, niece of Dolly 
the highest order! Madison, he stayed at the home of 
and Every man knows that toward the Oliver L. Sanborn on North Main, Street. 
tre- middle of the last century three great : Five days later James G. Blaine wrote a 
wand statesmen, Webster, Clay, Calhoun—the ' letter, now in the possession of Chief 
Phis great triumvirate—dominated the inter- Justice William H. Sawyer, to George 
best est and the attention of the American G. Fogg of Concord, N. H., as follows: 
hed people, but these three died—one in 1850 Z 
" i Augusta, Me., 
and two in 1852. And this is the-sober’ ,, . i 
‘i ' My Dear Sir: Aug. 6/60. 
fact, that no man from that time until “Mr St lL full ; 
Fate ; P : . Mr. stevens wi ully acquaint you 
tol the election of 1860 so filled the eye oi es dali y 
He a ; , with our needs and wishes. If you can 
political America—so dominated the .. : ; f 
a i ae ae es nf ee do anything for us—do it quick, for 
; stage of political affairs as did Stephen Mn 
Sree eaven’s sake. 
hes A. Douglas. That Douglas was a Demo- — ' 
is i The Democracy are intending t» 
crat politically is not important. He was Tal 
ign , ed make a tremendous effort here. 
5 a Democrat socially and that is impor- eerie ‘ 
e ie ‘ “Douglas is coming down to stir up 
el. tant. He declined to be received by 8 wl 
can - . , . the elements and they will give us a close 
(Queen Victoria because it was out oj f ee: 
yple cilia ad Met asinil cee at run in three districts. 
order for her to receive him in the! plain 


alk. sail lk ; he “$2,000 would help us immensely— 
: garb of an ordinary American citizen, — * ct ane ‘ ‘ 
Can't you raise it for us: 


101 And later, at the Court of St. Peters- yest 

led sa ol : “Yours truly, 

burg, when the Czar coolly announced, , oo ee ae e F 
eit am oa ' ‘G. G. Foae, J. G. BLAINE. 

| presume I am receiving Stephen A. 

“ak Douglas, a Senator in the Congress of One might be somewhat puzzled by 
- the United States,” Douglas, with equal that letter until he learned that James G. 
the dignity, retorted, “And I assume I am Blaine was Chairman of the Maine State 
7 being received by His Excellency Republican Committee and George G. 
- Nicholas, Czar of all the Russians.” Fogg was Secretary of the National Re- 


ed He had come near being nominated by publican Committee—the $2,000 was 


his party for the Presidency, instead of _ necessary to protect Maine against the 
Franklin Pierce in 1852 and again, in- invasion of Douglas and to preserve the 
stead of Buchanan, in 1856. He had purity of politics in that state! Such 
been Senator for twelve years and was was Douglas, admittedly master in his 


secking re-election—outranked in leader- own field. Seeking to dethrone him 
ship both Pierce and Buchanan and was from this high position was Lincoln, 
the most feared and the most fol- scarcely known outside his state, having 
lowed and withal the most dominant a background that included only indiffer- 
figure in America. Indeed, Douglas ent legislative service, a law practice of 
was able to throw a scare quite a considerable importance, a good deal of 
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casual reading, deep thinking, dark 
brooding, and that capacity for moral 
conviction, which, yoked to his intellec- 
tual power, was most impressive. It 
must, therefore, be one of the most dra- 
matic events in American history that 
Lincoln had the perfectly monumental 
courage to challenge Douglas to the 
We think, of course, of 
this great debate in terms of the seven 


great debate. 


meetings between August 21st and Oc- 
tober 15th, 1858, when the two divided 
not less than three hours of speaking 
time from the same platform, in the 
presence of each other and before audi- 
ences as large as 20,000. 
was only a small part of the story of 
even. that campaign,—other speeches 
they made, not with both present, but 
each in answer to the other, before as 


However, this 


large audiences and upon the same topic. 
In preparation for the election of 1859 
Douglas made as many as 130 speeches, 
nearly all of record, and Lincoln made 
nearly as many. But this campaign is 
only a part of the story of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate,—for the first record of 
a formal joint debate between the two is 
that of a three-day contest in October of 
1839—Lincoln was then 30 and Douglas, 
26. From that time on through the 
years, wherever in Illinois Douglas 
spoke, Lincoln was present if possible 
to make answer as soon thereafter as 
practicable. And if Lincoln spoke, 
Douglas got a report of it as soon as 
possible and was sure to make his boom- 
ing, devastating, eloquent reply. 

Do vou not see that Lincoln had in 
this debate nothing at all to lose? It was 
Douglas that gave prominence to the de- 
bate. Douglas couldn’t speak, except the 
nation listened. Through Douglas, Lin- 
coln was introduced to the country. The 
Douglas speeches were read at every 
fireside, and they who read the Douglas 


speeches, read perforce the Lincoln 
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speeches. Dimly, out of the mists, the 
great proportions of Lincoln came to be 
seen—partially recognized. How could 
this have happened, except for Douglas? 

You all know the result of the cam- 
paign. Douglas was elected to the 
United States Senate,—Lincoln there- 
after went back to his law practice, 
broken in courage, broken in finances, 
disheartened. Little, however, as he 
recognized it, or as his friends knew it, 
that debate with Douglas—the expansion 
of mental grasp and reach—the deepen- 
ing of moral conviction—had made him 
a giant. Obscure when he went into the 
debate, he emerged known in every home 
of America. 

I have already said that this debate 
made possible the Cooper Union speech, 
which in turn made Lincoln candidate 
for President in 1860,—and here again, 
Douglas, drafted from his position in the 
United States Senate to be the candidate 
of the Democratic Party, became for the 
last time the political antagonist of 
Abraham Lincoln. The vote in this 
campaign is interesting—Lincoln _re- 
ceived less than 80 per cent of a majority 
of votes in the country, but a majority 
in the Electoral College. Douglas was 
defeated. The great prize was denied 
him. It had gone to his rival. For the 
first time Lincoln had won from Doug- 
las, though it had taken a political life- 
time to do it. 
sleeping car, then an almost new con- 
trivance, Douglas took a ride, and with 
him took a bottle of strong liquor. 
Smarting from his defeat, amazed at the 
incongruity of the situation, only half- 
awake and certainly as much as half- 
drunk, he burst into foolish laughter, and 
cried, “Good God! Abe Lincoln Presi- 
dent of the United States!” and the 
soul of Douglas found its lowest level. 

May I now briefly tell the story of the 
ultimate victory in the soul of a man? 


And one night, in a 
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Douglas in spite of himself in political— 
indeed perhaps personal hostility—had 
made Lincoln President of the United 
States, and now magnanimous soul that 
he was, he lent Lincoln the benefit of 
his great assistance. Now, after all, in 
those troublous days, who were the pat- 
riots? They who supported the Union 
of the States. None surpassed Douglas 
in this devotion to the Union. During 
the campaign, and before the election, 
Douglas declared on a thousand stumps 
that the integrity of the Union must be 
preserved. 

After the election, he felt that Lincoln 
was not too well known to his own 
party, and made haste at once to declare 
Lincoln’s great ability and _ honesty. 
None could more perfectly have laid 
aside all political asperities and personal 
prejudices. He called upon Lincoln per- 
sonally, as soon as the latter arrived in 
Washington to be inaugurated into the 
Presidency and went over the critical 
situation with the President. He is sup- 
posed to have studied with Lincoln the 
first inaugural address and he certainly 
thereafter warmly defended it. Though 
it broke his heart to do it, he advised at 
the first call of troops that it be 200,000 
instead of 75,000, because he, who had 
married a beautiful Southern woman, 
well knew the spirit and chivalry and the 
fighting qualities of the Southern people. 

The following incident is symbolic: 
When Lincoln stepped forward to de- 
liver his first inaugural address, some- 
what agitated and embarrassed, he 
looked about to find a place for his hat 
and cane. A young newspaper reporter, 
Henry Watterson, quickly went to re- 
lieve the President of the awkward 
situation,—even so, he was not quick 
enough,—that office was performed by 
a Senator of the United States on the 
platform with the President. That Sen- 
ator was the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas. 





It may seem strange, but the fact js 
that Illinois was one of the most yn- 
settled states of the American Union— 
the one from which the President had 
come. Douglas, whom that state had 
sent to the Senate for the third time 
but two years before, felt his influence 
was still potent, and proffered his ser- 
vices to create sentiment in Illinois in 
behalf of the President. With deep 
gratitude, the President accepted the 
offer, and Douglas went back into 
Illinois to speak for a month in behalf 
of the Union and his old rival. Up and 
down the State he fared, speaking for 
Lincoln in a fashion that amazed men. 

Horace White, critical and fair, 
wrote: “I heard Mr. Douglas deliver 
his speech to the members of the Legis- 
lature April 25, 1861, in the gathering 
tumult of arms. It was like a blast of 
thunder. I do not think it is possible for 
a man to produce a more prodigious 
effect with spoken works. He was 
standing in the very place where I first 
heard Mr. Lincoln. That speech hushed 
the breath of treason in every corner of 
the State.” 

From Abraham Lincoln, that State had 
heard the startling cry,—‘‘A house di- 
vided against itself can not stand.” Two 
years later, the same people heard from 
Douglas the same sentiment in different 
words: “There can be no neutrals in 
this war,—we are all patriots or trai- 
tors.” He added: ‘We are a Christian 
people, and the war must be prosecuted 
in a manner recognized by Christian 
nations.” He had in mind his 100,00 
friends in the Southland of America. 

In the midst of this flaming crusade. 
he fell ill. The wonderful endurance of 
that sturdy body, he sacrificed to his 
country. At the age of forty-eight he 
died, and of his deathbed we are per- 
mitted two glimpses. In his delirium, he 
cried over and over,—‘Telegraph the 
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President and let the columns move on,’ 
and just before his eyes closed in eternal 


sleep, his wife bent over him and asked 
if there was any message from him to be 
left to his sons—and thereupon from his 
shattered mental processes he evolved an 
eternal message to all the sons o£ 
America— Tell them to obey the laws, 
and support the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


“The words of dying men enforce atten- 
tion like deepest harmonies. 

When words are scarce, they are seldom 
said in vain. 

They speak the truth who speak their 
words in pain.” 


And they buried him, with the pomp 
of an emperor, beside the great lake near 
which he had carved out his career, 
where he had donated broad acres for 
the founding of a university, and on the 
day of his funeral, the President directed 
the White House to be dressed in 
mourning. 

So now, when I go again by the little 
house in Brandon Village, or look upon 
the bust of Douglas by its front yard, I 
shall be held not by the thought of 
tragedy, but by the inspiration of tri- 
umph, by the honesty of giant mind 
asserting its best self—great character 
coming to its own,—a great soul vic- 
torious in defeat; a patriot dying for his 
land. 

rom the human standpoint, I believe 
Stephen A. Douglas largely made Lin- 
coln—and this certainly we know—we 
are honoring him this day, because he 
stood side by side with Abraham Lin- 
coln as long as his life was spared, in 
defense of the American Union. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


The foregoing address was given by 
Harry F. Lake, Esq., well-known Con- 
cord lawyer and popular public speaker, 


at the joint luncheon of the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs of that city on Tuesday, 
February 21. The subject was suggested 
by reference in the local press to the 
appearance of both these great national 
figures—Lincoln and Douglas—in Con- 
cord in 1860, in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the election of the former i» 
the Presidency of the United States, over 
the latter, the vote of New Hampshire 
going with the majority. ‘ 

Mr. Lincoln came to Concord on 
Thursday, March 1, just before the State 
election which, in those days, was held 
on the second Tuesday in March, and in 
presidential years was regarded as the 
“opening gun” of the campaign. He did 
not come to New Hampshire for the 
purpose of speaking, but to visit his-son, 
Robert T., then a student at Phillips 
Exeter Academy ; but, his presence there 
being made known, an urgent appeal was 
made to him by the Republican party 
managers to come to Concord and speak 
in behalf of the party cause, to which he 
readily responded. He was not then the 
Republican candidate for President, as 
the nominating convention was not held 
until May; but the reputation which he 
had gained in his great debate with 
Douglas in the campaign for the Illinois 
Senatorship in 1858, had brought him 
prominently before the country, and he 
was regarded by many as likely to re- 
ceive the nomination that eventually fell 
to him. 

There was time for but limited notice 
of the meeting which he was to address, 
and the weather was unfavorable at that, 
but Phenix Hall was well filled upon his 
arrival from Exeter, shortly before two 
o'clock P. M., when he was promptly in- 
troduced by Edward H. Rollins, and 
spoke for an hour and a half, delivering 
what was pronounced by the author of 
an editorial paragraph in the STATEs- 
MAN, which, by the way, was all the ac- 
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count given of the meeting, “one of the 
most powerful, logical and compacted 
speeches to which it was ever our fortune 
to listen.” It embodied the usual argu- 
ment against slavery and a general de- 
fense of the position of the Republican 
party. Immediately upon the conclusion 
of his speech, which was of course en- 
thusiastically received, Mr. Lincoln was 
obliged to take a train, having an evening 
engagement elsewhere, so there was 
little opportunity for any reception or 
demonstration in his honor. So ended 
the first and only visit of the “Great 
Emancipator” to Concord. There are 
few men living who saw and heard him 
on that occasion, but one who was pres- 
ent and distinctly recalls the event is the 
venerable Deacon John C. Thorne of 
North Main Street, Concord. 

The visit of Stephen A. Douglas to 
Concord was made under vastly different 
circumstances. He had already been 
nominated for the Presidency by the 
dominant faction of his party, which em- 
braced nine-tenths of the New Hamp- 
shire Democrats, and arrangements had 
been made for a great demonstration in 
his honor. He was to address a mass 
meeting in front of the State House in 
the afternoon, and be given a formal re- 
ception in the City Hall in the evening. 
The day set for the demonstration was 
July 31, and on July 25, at a meeting ot 
leading Democrats, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The committee consisted of the 
following named well-known gentlemen: 
Thomas P. Treadwell, J. Stephens 
Abbot, John V. Barron, Oliver L. San- 
born, Ebenezer Symmes, Henry P. 
Rolfe, Edson Hill, Ezra Carter, John H. 
Pearson, J. S. Noyes, True Osgood, J. E. 
Lang, William M. Chase, Lowell East- 
man, A. D. Shallies, William P. Foster, 
Samuel N. Farnsworth, D. H. Williams, 


George H. Davis, John L. Tallant, H. 1. 
Amsden, and Moses H. Farnum. 

The necessary arrangements were 
made, and on the eventful day a recep- 
tion committee, headed by Henry P, 
Rolfe, proceeded over the Northern 
Railroad to Canaan, where the train 
bearing the distinguished visitor from 
the West was met, and the greetings of 
the New Hampshire Democracy duly 
extended to him by the committee wh» 
joined his party; returning to Concord, 
where a vast crowd was awaiting the 
arrival of the train. A procession was 
formed, headed by a band, with Mz. 
Douglas, Chairman Rolfe and Col. E. C. 
Bailey of the Boston HERALD in an open 
barouche, followed by the crowd, and 
proceeding to the State House, where 1 
speaking stand had been erected, and Mr, 
Rolfe in fitting words introduced Mr. 
Douglas to the several thousand people 
assembled. His speech occupied over an 
hour in the delivery and may be found 
in full in the New Hampshire Patriot 
of the following week. Needless to say 
it was an eloquent presentation of the 
Democratic doctrine of the day, with 
special reference to the idea of “Popular 
Sovereignty” of which the speaker was 
the original propounder and leading ad- 
vocate. It was the embodiment of this 
idea or principle in the famous “Kansas- 
Nebraska _ Bill,” introduced by Mr. 
Douglas and enacted by Congress in 
1854, that precipitated the agitation 
against slayery, finally resulting in the 
Civil War, and the disruption of the 
Democratic party. This bill repealed the 
provision of the famous Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 prohibiting slavery 
north of latitude 46.30, and provided that 
the people of a territory might determine 
for themselves whether slaves might be 
held within its limits or not. 

The reception to Mr. Douglas at the 
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City Hall in the evening was largely at- 
tended by the people of Concord, regard- 
less of party, and many from outside the 
city. As in the case of Mr. Lincoln, this 
was his only visit to Concord. He left 
jor the West the next day, and, like 
his competitor was actively engaged 
throughout the campaign, though his 
cause was well nigh hopeless from the 
start, as representatives from the South- 
ern and some other States had bolted the 
convention that nominated him and put 
another ticket in the field, headed by 
John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
which, although not gaining much sup- 
port at the North, carried most of the 
Southern States, and left Mr. Douglas 
in a hopeless minority. 

The New Hampshire delegates in the 
Republican National Convention at Chi- 
cago in May, 1860, which nominated 
Lincoln, were, Edward H. Rollins of 
Concord, Aaron H. Cragin of Lebanon, 
William Haile of Hinsdale, and Amos 
Tuck of Exeter, at large; George 
Matthewson of Dover and Nathaniel 
Hubbard of Tamworth for the First 
Congressional District; Benjamin H. 
Martin of Manchester and Francis H. 
Morgan of Francestown for the Second, 
and Jacob Benton of Lancaster and 


Jacob C. Bean of Enfield for the Third. 

The delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention from New Hampshire, elected 
from Councilor districts, were Josiah 
Minot of Concord, Daniel Marcy of 
Portsmouth, Robert S. Webster of Barn- 
stead, George W. Stevens of Dover, 
Aaron P. Hughes of Nashua, Edward 
W. Harrington of Manchester, Alpheus 
F. Snow of Claremont, Ansel Glover of 
Alstead, William Burns of Lancaster, 
and George A. Bingham of Bath. ' 

The Democratic Convention met first 
at Charleston, S. C., ballotted a long time 
without result, and adjourned to meet 
later in Baltimore, where, finally, Mr. 
Douglas was nominated by a majority, 
but a minority of the delegates “seceded” 
and nominated John C. Breckinridge, 
with Gen. Joseph Lane of Oregon for 
Vice-President. 

New Hampshire was not represented 
in the seceding convention, but a Breck- 
inridge electoral ticket was put . in 
the field in the State, which received 
something over 2,000 votes at the elec- 
tion; while the Republican electoral 
ticket, headed by John Sullivan, carried 
the State by 11,611 majority over the 
Douglas electoral ticket headed by Henry 
P. Rolfe. 


W onder 


EVELYN BROWN 


Wonder and I 
Meet face to face, 
"Most any day, 
Most any place. 


In the slow drift 

Of laurel tall 

O’er the ancient grey 
Of an old wall; 


In the spring eve, 

Dance of moon—and shrill 
Across the dusk, 

A whippoorwill. 


So Wonder flaunts 
Before men’s eyes, 
And makes them blind, 
Or very wise. 








’ 








The Iron Man 


REV. HARRY TAYLOR 


KO READ some 
time ago about 

a man named 
R. J. Wensley who 
had invented a me- 
chancial man cap- 
able of unveiling a 
statue of Washing- 
ton without assist- 
ance. Wr. Wensley 





believes that men 
made of metal will free the human race 
from industrial slavery just as George 
Washington helped to free America 
from British tyranny. There was a pic- 
ture of this mechanical man in the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times 
and many seem to see in this picture an 
indication of the coming age when men 
will be free from all kinds of work and 
drudgery and will have little or nothing 
to do in the world. 

And indeed the thought of what 
science will do for us in the future is 
very alluring. It has done a great deal 
for us already and we have many iron 
men that do the work of hundreds of 
workers. We have knitting machines 
that do the work of ten thousand women 
and looms that weave hundreds of yards 
of cloth in the same time that it took a 
hand loom weaver to produce one yard. 
We have the iron horse pulling the load 
of a thousand stage coaches and re- 
placing a thousand stage coach drivers. 
Arthur Brisbane, writing on this subject 
the other week, said that we do more 
than copy nature, we improve on it. He 
cited as an illustration the new flying 
machine that Lester J. Hendershot is 
trying to perfect. This flying machine 


will not copy the bird at all. It wit! 
have no wings and it will burn no fuel, 
and yet it will fly for two thousand 
hours. Its power will be wireless power, 
borrowed from Niagara or the Colorado 
river or any other source within its 
range at the time. 

This new source of wireless energy 
opens up an unlimited field of new power 
for man in the future. There is no fore- 
telling what may not be done in this 
direction to free man from the burning 
of coal and oil and the making of huge 
units of power production such as we 
have today. When any new invention 
has taken place there have always been 
serious discomforts for certain sections 
of the workers because of the displace- 
ment oi labor that inevitably follows. 
When the spinning and weaving ma- 
chines were first invented in England and 
the hand spinners and weavers began to 
be displaced there were riots and ma- 
chine wrecking and much misery and 
suffering until things adjusted them- 
selves. And even today in this country 
we have the same thing taking place. 
Although the country is prosperous an‘ 
trade is booming, still, owing to immense 
saving on labor units in many great in- 
dustries, there is a rising tide of unem- 
ployment. 

This feature of the Iron Man is in 
itself a serious menace but it is not by 
any means the most serious feature of 
the situation. 

The point that troubles me most 
about the coming of the Iron Man is one 
that seems tu please mary people. | 
mean the fact that, owing to mechanical 
devices, we shall have less and less work 
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to do. “Nothing to do but enjoy our- 
selves” will be the slogan of a great 
many people in the days to come. ‘“Noth- 
ing to do but enjoy ourselves! Let the 
Iron Man doallthe work! The Iron Man 
never gets tired and needs very little at- 
tention and no food.” In the days to 
come the iron worker—in some form or 
other, for he may not be in the figure of 
a man—may cook all our meals for us 
and clean all our houses. He may clean 
all our streets and give each of us a little 
aeroplane in which to travel about. In 
fact, the Iron Man may bring us very 
near to the traditional heaven of the old 
Christians where everybody would sit 
on marble slabs and listen to golden 
music. We may arrive at that period 
indicated by Brisbane when we have not 
only imitated nature but improved on 
her. Henry Ford has given his workers 
a five-day week, but the Iron Man may 
bring labor down to a negligible amount 
before very long. He may well reverse 
the ancient custom of man working six 
days and resting one to the new one of 
having only one day to work and six 
days to play. 

Let us take a look at this Iron Man 
once more. He can bring us our food, 
all nicely prepared on a lovely table, but 
he cannot eat and digest the food for us. 
He has no digestive organs himself and 
passes on no digestive ability to us. I 
erred when I said that he could prepare 
a lovely table for us. He cannot. It re- 
quires the brain and the soul of an artist 
to prepare a lovely table, and the Iron 
Man has neither soul nor brain. 

| have said that we have to eat and 
‘digest the food for ourselves even though 
we have not lifted a finger to prepare it. 


It is a common occurrence for a man or 
a Woman satiated with ease and softness 
and luxury to sit down at a most artistic 
and ravishingly beautiful table and be 


unable to eat a thing. When the Iron 
Man has forced us to live like drones 
he will not have taken over the living of 
our lives for us; we shall still have to 
do our own living. 

Says the philosopher Genung, “What 
can pay a man for living? Nothing can 
pay a man for living but life itself. Life 
is an ultimate fact. It cannot be bar- 
tered for anything else; it will accept no 
equivalent. Anything else put ‘in the 
balance with life, as wages, as gain, as 
achievement: anything whatever ex- 
ternalised from life and hoped in for a 
stay or appeasement or gratification of 
the soul, inevitably turns out to be vanity, 
vapour, a futile elusive breath of air. 
Any possible reward of life, to be re- 
warding at all, must be a reward not in 
coin but in kind, and must pay itself as 
it goes along. Life must be its own re- 
ward and blessedness or nothing.” 

Herbert Spencer, many years ago, 
foresaw the great danger that would 
threaten the human race through the 
coming of the Iron Man and spoke of 
“the rebarbarization of society” that 
might take place. He realized that Dame 
Nature always requires a return in kind 
for the life that she bestows. Emerson 
had the same idea in his mind when he 
warned his hearers to beware of too 
much good falling into their hands. 

Personally, I am not afraid of hard 
times in any nation. I am not afraid to 
see a nation suffering from poverty or 
long hours of labor one-hundredth part 
so much as to see it the victim of ease 
and luxury and sloth. We have only to 
look down history to see that the danger- 
ous periods for any nation have not been 
the periods when she has been “up 
against it” but the periods when, after 
all the battles have been won and all the 
spoils gathered in, the people had noth- 
ing more to do but take their ease and 
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eat and drink and be merry. Then 
calamity came inevitably and one might 
hear ringing through the eternities, 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” 

The human body is a wonderful organ- 
ism. It is the product of millions of 
years of adaptation and of ceaseless 
struggle. It is the result of effort—con- 
tinuous effort, the effort of adjustment. 
The tribes and races and nations that did 
not adjust themselves perished. They 
perished just as easily from too much 
ease as from too much privation; both 
were, and are, equally deadly. 

Now let us see how this problem ap- 
plies in the case of the Iron Man. The 
Iron Man in the shape of a motor car 
has already brought about a disinclina- 
tion to walk on the part of most people. 
I am looked upon as a somewhat excep- 
tional individual because I walk from 
Grasmere to Manchester a few times a 
week. Yet the fact is that I am but a 
normal person in this respect and most 
people are abnormal because they ride 
most of the time and are losing the walk- 
ing habit. If the human race continues 
the riding habit for a few centuries there 
can be no doubt that it will lose its legs 
as instruments of locomotion. 

The lesson is plain for all to see: un- 
less we use our faculties and our powers 
we lose them. Nature cannot nourish or 
feed or keep fit for action any of our 
powers or capacities unless we use them. 
We maintain our right to them only as 
we continue to make use of them. If we 
tie up our arm for too long a period it 
becomes paralyzed through disuse. And 
if, through the use of the Iron Man in 
one form or another, we tie up the main 
portion of our powers of creation and 
endeavor then slowly we shall lose these 
powers. 

In the old days, before the advent of 


the Machine Age, men and women kney 
far more about real life than we do. This 
may sound heresy, but it is true. In the 
old days in the country—and the ma- 
jority of the people lived in the coun- 
try—the members of the family had to 
know how to do innumerable things. 
They had to weave their own cloth and 
spin the yarn for it. They had to know 
how to make for themselves a great 
many articles that are produced whole- 
sale today. They were near to the soil 
and in touch with nature in a sense that 
few of us understand today. To a great 
extent each family and each village was 
self-sufficient and capable of making its 
own way regardless of the rest of the 
world. 

There were many craftsmen in those 
days among the women as well as among 
the men. People knew how to do things 
in a way that we have never learned. 
The life was hard and dreary to our way 
of thinking, but yet it was more the real 
thing than the life that we live today. 

My father was born under the shadow 
of Christchurch Priory, near Bourne- 
mouth, England. The Priory is one of 
the oldest in England and one of the 
richest in works of art. There are carv- 
ings and pieces of sculpture in that 
priory that represent the life’s work of 
man. Sometimes a man labored for 
twenty or thirty years at one figure that 
was to adorn the building. He labored 
for the pure joy of craftsmanship and 
because he took a delight in the work of 
his hands. Where can we find such 
craftsmen today? 

The momentous question for this gen- 
eration is: how can we keep alive the 
spirit and the capacity for creative en- 
deavor in an age when the Iron Man 
does everything for us? Where are wé 
going to get our craftsmen, our body of 
happy, industrious, creative workers, if 
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days when it will not be necessary 
for anyone to work more than a day 
4 week ? 

It is to education that we must turn if 
we are to prepare effectively for the 
coming day. There are two attributes 
that must be brought out in the coming 
generation. One is a delight in the work 
of hand and brain for its own sake and 
not for reward, and the other is the 
proper appreciation of leisure. In 
America today the majority of the people 
are bored with leisure and they have not 
the faintest desire to be craftsmen. In 
times past this country has been short of 
workers, and because of that lack she 
has developed and perfected mass pro- 
duction as we see it today. The idea 
seems to have been “Get the work out! 
Don’t spend too much time on fine points 
but get the stuff out.” That was all very 
well in its day, but that day is passing. 
There will not be the same need for it 
in the future as in the past. 

The great things of the world are not 
produced in a hurry by mass production. 
Most of them were produced by men and 
women who were lavish in their time so 
that they created a thing of beauty or 
worth. 

How are the people of this country 
going to use the ever-increasing leisure 


time that is to be theirs when the Iron 
Man does more and more of the work? 
Are they going to fill up their lives with 
pleasure after pleasure in a vain attempt 
to “kill time” or are they going to culti- 
vate the artist attitude towards life and 
learn to care for things of beauty and 
solid worth? 

I can imagine an America whose 
people are keen to produce a native cul- 
ture and who spend their time in the pro- 
duction of things for their own sake and 
not for reward. It will be an America 
of innumerable competing choirs and 
glee clubs, of amateur orchestras and 
oratorios. There will be many who are 
capable of spending long hours in the 
making of gardens and landscapes or in 
making their own beautiful and artistic 
furniture. Its young men and maidens 
will disdain to ride where they can walk. 
They will consider sickness a sin and un- 
healthy bodies a disgrace. 

The people of this new America will 
be interested in and keen about so many 
things and so busy with their heads and 
brain that the time will not suffice for all 
the many things they want to know anil 
to do in their day. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increaseth; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” 


The Lightning Stroke 


DOROTHY LEONARD 


ork of 


such In that dim beech wood where the old spruce fell 
By lightning stroke, what scene from hell 
s gen- Could match it?—ancient praying beeches 
And suddenly the bright god screeches 
And leaps down and that hoary spruce 
Snaps to his leaping like a Ioose 
Man Fence-post in the cyclone’s hum— 
re we . Crack! and the grey beech wood is dumb: 
dv of Paul and Baal, your Lord has come! 
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Lest We Forget 


JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 


“Say what ancestors were thine’, 
I, willing to obey him, straight reveal’d 
The whole, nor kept back naught.” 
Dante. 


GROUP of small islands, de- 
A connate the Norman or Chan- 

nel Isles, of which the Isle of 
Jersey is the largest, lie in the English 
Channel, off the northwest coast of Nor- 
man France, “Isle on Isle that o’erlace 
the sea.” Hugo calls them “those bits 
of France fallen into the sea and picked 
up by England.” The cozy little island 
of Jersey approximates twelve miles in 
length, varies from four to seven miles 
in width and is situated some fifteen 
miles from the shores of France. It 
contributes to the earth’s landed surface 
about forty-five square miles of table- 
land, broken to the north by rugged and 
precipitous cliffs and descends to the 
eastern and southern shoreline, which 
affords suitable bays, inlets and harbors. 
It is most famous for a breed of cattle 
which bear its name. Fruit and potatoes 
are raised in abundance and exported in 
large quantities. Its population is about 
50,000 mostly French, although the Eng- 
lish language is quite generally under- 
stood and spoken. The capital and larg- 
est city is St. Heliers. 

The Channel group were a part and 
parcel of that portion of Northern 
France which was conveyed by Charles 
the Simple to Rollo, the Norman viking 
in the early part of the tenth century. 
After the ascension of William, Duke of 
Normandy to the English throne, the 
islands came under the protectorate of 
England. When Normandy was recon- 
quered by Phillip Augustus the islands 


remained a part of the British Empire 
and so remain to this day. Jersey 
having been of old a part of Normandy, 
of which William the Conqueror was 
Duke, the good folk of Jersey are wont 
to say—and with some reason—that they 
conquered England and were never con- 
quered by England. To this good day 
the Jersey people call the King of 
England, their Duke. In point of strict 
constitutional theory and law, the Chan- 
nel Islands furnish, as Lord Coke points 
out, the seisin and manifest whereby the 
King of England makes good his claim 
to the throne of England as successor 
and inheritor of William the Conqueror. 
As late as 1607, the reigning monarch of 
England refers to them as “a portion 
remayning as yet unto us in possession of 
our ancient Dutchey of Normandie.” 
The Jersey people have ever been in- 
tensely loyal to the reigning family of 
England. When Charles I was behead- 
ed, his son Charles was proclaimed King 
in Jersey and for some time found an 
asylum there. At the restoration, 
Charles II “as a proof of his Royal 
affection towards the Isle of Jersey, in 
which he had been twice received in 
safety, when he was excluded from the 
remainder of his dominions”, granted a 
Mace which is still carried before the 
bailiff in the Court and Stats. The 
official language of Jersey is French and 
many of the ancient features of old 
Normandy still obtain. They still have 
their baillis and vicomtes, their knight's 
fees and feudal modes of tenure. The 
Norman dialect is still their language; 
the Coutume de Normandie is still the 
basis of their law; and one may hear in 
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disputes concerning property in Jersey, 
the old cry of haro which preserves one 
of the most archaic features of Norman 
procedure. 

Aside from its many points of historic 
interest and association, the island is a 
place of great beauty. Winding country 
lanes, lovely in summer, radiate in vari- 
Altogether there is 
probably no more contented people on 
earth than the good folk of Jersey. 
Someone has said, “it is one of the few 
remaining earthly paradises, where there 
is no income tax, where the total taxation 
is negligible, where whisky is far cheaper 
than in Scotland, wine more inexpensive 
than in France and tobacco less costly 
than in Virginia.” The Bay of Grouville 
with its vast sweep of sandy shore, in- 
dents the eastern line of the island, while 
across the waters of the Channel one 
may descry, with the naked eye, the 
shores of Normandy, from Cape La 
Hogue where Edward III landed in 
1346, to the spires of the Cathedral of 
Coutances. Nestled along the shores of 
the bay is the little town of Gorey, so 
rich in ancestral associations to the mem- 
bers of the Meserve family in America. 
Clement Messervy, the emigrant was 
born there in May, 1655. 

When Columbus sailed, the world 
seemed to be awakening, as from a 
troubled sleep. 


ous directions. 


The slumbering forces 


of humanity in Europe were giving voice 
to a movement for spiritual, intellectual 
and personal freedom. 
caving forms of the Middle Ages, a new 
light was shining. 


Across the de- 


“The world :rolled over and over and 
out— 
Out of the darkness—” 
In the year 1495, one Gregoire Messervy 
Was living in St. Martin’s Parish in the 
Isle of Jersey. As an echo of the, spirit 
of protest born during the times of this 
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ancestor, it is worthy of mention that 
one of his descendants joined the pio- 
neers of religious and personal tolerance 
to the shores of old New Hampshire in 
the 17th century. A _ shatt of light 
flickers through from the early days of 
the 14th century as we learn of the 
activities of one Jean le Messervy in St. 
Martins in 1309, and who doubtless was 
an ancestor of Gregoire Messervy who 
was living in St. Martins in 1495 and died 
there in 1537. There is a tradition that 
the family surname is a derivative from 
an obsolete Norman past participle 
“messervyr” meaning “to illuse.” So 
we are to infer that Jean le Messervy 
must be translated to mean John the 
Illused. There is a bare possibility that 
since those twilight hours when some 
unfortuitous circumstance fastened this 
rather suggestive name upon the earliest 
member of the family, there have been 
other members of the family who have 
felt at times that the characterization as 
well as the name, yet abides. 
Somewhere about. 1540, Thomas, a 
grandson of Gregoire Messervy, removed 
from d’Anneville, St. Martins Parish, to 
the little settlement of Gorey in the 
Parish of Grouville, where the family 
continued to reside and maintain itself. 
Clement Messervy, of the sixth genera- 
tion from the ancient Gregoire, was the 
oldest son of Jean Messervy and Marie 
Machon, his wife and was baptized in 
the Grouville Church on May 13, 1655, 
his godfather being Abraham Machon, 
who was probably a maternal relative. 
Clement was about ten years of age at 
the time of the death of his father and 
was probably cast upon his own re- 
sources at an early age. A survey of the 
records upon the island would reveal that 
his ancestry were men of meager means 
as it does not appear that any of them 
enlarged their small holdings by acquir- 
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ing either lands or house between 1602 
and 1661. This line of men were prob- 
ably sailors or fishermen. Living at the 
seaside, near the small harbor of Gorey, 
they probably went often to sea, trading 
with their French neighbors in Nor- 
mandy. Young Clement doubtless went 
early to sea in order not to be a burden 
to his widowed mother and found him- 
self in New Hampshire with the prospect 
of a better future than at home. He is 
found upon the list of taxpayers at 
Portsmouth in the year 1673, at which 
time he was about 18 years of age. No 
record is extant of the date of his emi- 
gration to America, nor of the port in 
Europe from which he sailed, nor of the 
name of the ship which bore him across. 
This is accounted for from the fact that 
no registry records of maritime opera- 
tions were preserved in Jersey at that 
time. There is no circumstance asso- 
ciated with the emigration of this original 
ancestor to the shores of America, 
which would support, even remotely, a 
suggestion that he came to the New 
World, to escape religious or civil per- 
secution. Religious wars were unknown 
in Jersey and a high degree of govern- 
mental independence had ever marked its 
people. Tradition fixes the date of their 
conversion from Paganism to Christian- 
ity at about the 6th century although it 
probably did not gain a firm hold until 
the time of Rollo the First Duke of 
Normandy in 912. Before the early 
part of the 16th century, quite naturally 
the population of the Island were Catho- 
lic, but without any religious war, the 
Reformation came peacefully to Jersey 
about 1540. The people, at first were 
staunch Protestants, something like the 
Presbyterians in France (Reformes) but 
later conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land. Clement Messervy was baptized 
in the latter church in Grouville Parish, 
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Jersey and it appears that he and his 
wife, Elizabeth, joined the church at 
Portsmouth in 1692, when “a seat was 
allotted to him and his wife in the meet- 
ing house.” Ancient colonial records 
also disclose that he took the oath of 
allegiance to the colony at Portsmouth in 
1685. 

Not unmixed must have been the diffi- 
culties of the young French lad, in an 
alien land, the language and customs of 
whose people, he so little understood. 
He married, early in life, among the 
colonists at Portsmouth—whether a 
French lady or not, we do not know. 
Among the New Hampshire colonists he 
became a farmer and landowner and in 
due course acquired a homestead at 
Newington, New Hampshire. Old 
records of the Province enlighten us by 
the record of a deed of conveyance made 
by this ancestor on February 23, 1705, to 
his son John. In this instrument he 
identifies himself at “Clemt. Miservey 
Senr. of Welch Cove in ye Township of 
Portsmo, in ye Province of New Hamp- 
shire, in New England, Husbandman.” 
The foregoing conveyance grants the 
entire estate of the grantor to his wife 
Elizabeth for life with the reversionary 
title vested in his son John. This son 
John must have died within a few years 
after the execution of the foregoing 
deed, as it appears that on the “Twenty 
Sixth Daye of August in the Ninth yeare 
of the Reign of our Sovereigne Lady 
Anne by the grace of God of Grete Brit- 
taine France and Ireland Queene De- 
fender of The Faith &c. Annoque Dome. 
1710,” he conveyed his estate in its en- 
tirety, in reversion, to his son Clement. 
It appears that this old ancestor was 
unable to sign his name and so executes 
these instruments by mark. His name 


to the latter deed is signed “Clement 
Misharveye” and suggests an attempt at 
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English spelling to conform to the 
French pronunciation of the name. The 
scrivener who prepared the instrument 
and signed the grantor’s name, doubtless 
attempted to write tne name as the old 
French grantor, in his broken English, 
had pronounced it. As a matter of fact, 
the French intonation of the family name 
is as though it were spelled Mesarvey. 

This ancient progenitor of the family 
bearing his name with its variations, in 
America, had seven children :— 

Aaron, born in 1676, married Susan- 
nah Sawyer at Salem, Mass., on Nov. 20, 
1795 and died in Charles County, Md., in 
January, 1705. 

Clement, born in 1678 and died in 
October, 1746. He was the father of 
Colonel Nathaniel Meserve. 

Daniel, married Deborah. 

John, probably died young. 

Elizabeth, married Michael Whidden. 

Mary, married (1) Mark Hunking, 
(2) Rev. John Newmarsh. 

Tamson, married Joseph Ham. She 
was scalped by Indians on April 28, 
1703, but recovered and lived to a ripe 
old age. 

Clement Messervy and his wife both 
died before April 12, 1721, upon which 
date his son Clement conveyed fourteen 
acres of the homestead at Newington to 
Thomas Leighton, reciting in the deed, 
the death of his parents. The exact date 
of his death is unknown as well as the 


place of his interment, but in the thought 
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of Victor Hugo “God knows where to 
find the soul.” 

A numerous and widely scattered fam- 
ily throughout the Republic, variously 
styled Messervy, Meservy, Meserva and 
Meserve, pause with reverential interest, 
to feature the Norman French emigrant 
lad who set foot upon American soil in 
the 17th century. 

America is populated by descendants 
of the adventurous and strong of every 
race. In all its history it has been the 
strong and the daring who have dared 
uproot themselves and venture across 
the seas to a new land. The Normans 
have been a great contribution to the 
building of the Great Republic. They 
come to us as the representatives of a 
victorious people. Coming originally 
from the cold and sunless North, their 
stern and severe qualities of character 
have become mellowed with the light- 
heartedness and emotion of the Franks, 
but the Viking spirit—the Norman fight- 
ing heart, remains. 

“Recall thy generous blood and show— 
That all posterity may know— 
Duke William’s blood still lives at need ; 

Show that thou hast a heavier hand 
Than erst came forth from Northern 

land; 

A hand so strong, a heart so high, 
That tyrants, all shall beaten, cry, 
‘From Norman and the Norman race 
Deliver us, Oh God of Grace.’ ” 

Anonymous Poet 
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The Woman in New Hampshire Politics 


MAUDE SCHUYLER FERRIS 


UT A SHORT time ago mothers 

were carefully training their 

daughters how properly to conduct 
themselves in society and in life gen- 
erally. Young girls were taught to be 
modest and dignified, retiring, respectful. 
Good manners were essential. The realm 
of woman was bounded, north, east, 
south and west, by fixed rules and con- 
ventions, and those who ventured with- 
out were considered bold, odd, peculiar, 
and a great. deal more. 
very uncomfortable and the kinks of 
fashion made them more so. Heads were 


Clothes were 


piled high with hair, their own or pur- 
chased as the case might demand, and 
crowned by great flapping hats, which 
were fastened by a dangerous pin or two, 
and as the wind blew it back and forth 
the very roots of the hair cried for 
mercy. 

The present-day girl—the “modern” 
girl—with her comfortable, easy clothes, 
her bobbed hair, and her freedom from 
has 
She 
feels herself much further advanced and 
very superior, yet fails to remember that 
those same women, and a long line of 
others behind them were primarily re- 


sponsible for her present freedom. They 


old conventions and_ restrictions, 


many a laugh at those old pictures. 


fought hard and brought to pass pro- 
hibition and equal suffrage. 
courageous, persistent, undaunted. 
fore the vote was an established fact 
there was considerable talk over after- 
noon tea cups, and in other gatherings of 


They were 
Be- 


women, of the deplorable condition the 
country was in. Politics was unspeak- 
ably corrupt. Politicians were utterly 


devoid of conscience. Laws were made 


for men, and things were generally 
wrong. Some women thought their in- 
fluence would change matters had they 
the vote. Others of more combative con- 
stitution felt that what was needed was 
a complete and thorough house cleaning. 
Sweeping, scrubbing, airing, curtains 
rolled up and sunlight penetrating the 
dark corners, let what would come to the 
light. Her fingers tingled to start the 
raid. Not all thought and talked on 
these lines, but some did. 

The men chuckled, as men will. Later 
they wondered, as men do. And when 
the vote was an assured fact they were 
willing to give the women enough rope, 
and even to pay for it. Some men, not 
all. At first women felt their way along 
very cautiously. Then, gaining more as- 
surance, continued the march further 
and further afield, steadily increasing 
their confidence. Younger women and 
girls joined the ranks until today we find 
them firmly established in the profes- 
sional, commercial and political worlds. 

Now that woman has the place and 
rights she demanded, the question ‘s 
often asked, “is she a success or a disap- 
pointment?” Considering the few years 
it has taken to break away from the old 
order of things, not only is she a decided 
success, but has proved herself capable, 
clear-headed, keen and-alert. Certainly 
there is a group that is disappointing; 
there always is; there always will be. 
The effect of woman’s advance on home 
life, home ties and home duties is en- 
grossing the attention of many, and 
causing much discussion. 

Is home life suffering; are home ties 
weakening; are homes lived in or just 
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stayed in? Are home responsibilities 
being shirked and cast aside? Are there 
too many clubs and organizations and 
pleasures to take the attention of wives 
and mothers, while children are left to 
the care of others, or to shift for them- 
selves? Are the meals stamped with the 
brand of the bakeshop and the delica- 
tessen? And lastly, are women becoming 
too ambitious, dictatorial, unlovely ? That 
is rather a big order to place on the door- 
step of woman, but it is continually « 
source of speculation and argument. 

The unmarried woman, or the woman 
free from encumbrances and _ responsi- 
bilities, can arrange her life as she 
chooses. but not so with the married 
women, not with one bound with home 
responsibilities. She can only rightfully 
leave them when it becomes a duty or a 
necessity through force of circumstances. 
lf her affairs are so arranged that she is 
able to give a certain amount of her time 
to business, civic or political affairs then 
she has a perfect right to engage in them. 
lf her choice is to enter politics, she is 
watched with interest, for in that she is 
establishing herself and demonstrating 
her ability. As time goes on it is certain 
that woman will be more and more 
needed in political affairs, for in some 
matters she seems to have a better under- 
standing than men, ust as in others 
men seem to understand better than 
women. 

The burden of the political song today 
is the same, for both men and women. 
Graft, crookedness, dishonesty and so 
on. If these things exist upon whom 
must the responsibility rest? Men and 
women are elected to office and the 
people do the voting. If for any reason 
candidates are unfit for office, why nomi- 
nate them or vote for them? And if you 
do that very thing why cry about it? If 
honest, upright men and women are 


wanted in public office then there is g 
real work for the public to do. Much of 
the talk of dishonesty in politics is from 
habit, from old deep-rooted ideas, rather 
than from a true survey of conditions, 
The world today is growing better 
despite what the critics and morbidly 
minded can say. Nothing but the best is 
wanted in any of the affairs of lite; then 
why not in political affairs? It may be 
slow in coming, but it will come even- 
tually through public opinion, and de- 
mand and effort. 

What of the New Hampshire women 
in public affairs? Generally speaking, 
they are putting their best effort in the 
work, backed by conscience. They are 
conservative, and unwilling to jump at 
conclusions. They demand details. But 
once sure of their ground, and _ having 
made a decision, they are hard to move. 
Then they are so fine in their willingness 
to work for any project for public good, 
for safety or advancement. There are 
those who are ambitious and concerned 
with their own little scheme of life, and 
whose mind dwells upon the office just 
ahead. But they are soon recognized 
and pigeonholed. And there is another 
group to whom the state means simply 
a place in which to live, and, if possible, 
profit from. Everything takes time, and 
woman’s position in the home, civic af- 
fairs and politics, will adjust itself even- 
tually. And her position in_ politics 
depends upon herself. She can exert the 
same influence she does in her own home. 
Faithful in her duties, honest in all 
things, unafraid to fight for the prin- 
ciples in which she believes, and consid- 
erate of the opinions of others even when 
she differs with them, she must gain the 
confidence and respect of those with 
whom she is associated. 

I have too much faith in motherhood 
and womanhood-to believe she will ever 
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position she now has that she will always 
hold high, and cling to, the ideals and 
principles she has ever cherished. 


forsake or neglect her duty to either, or 
to her state or her country. She has 


worked so long and so untiringly for the 


Thor's Acres 


SVEN COLLINS 


A FRANCONIA NOTCH FANCY 


When Thor was very, very old, 
His helmet off he took ; 

He called his sons unto him, 
And lost his warlike look. 


“lam grown old, my sons,” he said, 
“No more | care to roam, 

It seems to me I’ve earned the right 
To call some place my home. 


“For years I’ve hurled my thunder bolts 
And made my lightnings sweep; 

And now I only want to find 
A place where I may sleep. 


“| want a calm sequestered spot, 
‘Mid gentle hills to lie, 

Where | may rest and be at peace, 
And watch the clouds roll by. 


“Now I shall search through every clime, 
For my last home must be 

A fitting place for the god Thor, 
For all the world to see.” 


Then fashioned they a comet new, 
And started forth upon it, 

To comb the earth to find the spot, 
Where Thor should doff his bonnet. 


They traveled many a million miles, 
They sailed for days and days, 
but nothing seemed to satisfy 
Their penetrative gaze. 


At last old Thor held up his hand ; 
“T see what I require.” 

They halted; for the place was found— 
The heart of New Hampshire. 


There carking 


He clove him out a valley 
With his dynamic tool ; ' 

He made the Notch, the Flume, the Glen, 
The Basin and the Pool. 


“These woods shall be my holy rood, 
These streams my music free, 
Eagles shall nest upon my cliff, 
This rock my cannon be.” 


And deep within the hearts of men, 
Like Taft and Greenleaf too, 

He planted Nature love and lore, 
They were her followers true. 


He bade his sons a last farewell, 
Gave each his right of birth; 

Thor wanted naught but what he’d found- 
The haven spot on earth. 


Thor sat him on his mountain, 
His head up in the sky, 

His feet in the cool water, 
The firs and hemlocks by. 


And there he still is sitting ; 
May he stay there evermore! 

Perhaps you say “The Profile,” 
But another name is “Thor.” 


Now we must guard this valley; 
Keep his homestead complete, 
To make for coming people 
A Mecca and retreat. 


The pilgrims coming hither, 
The pulsing tramp of feet, 
Will keep alive the spirit 
And cause Thor’s heart to beat. 


care shall vanish 


And courage fill its place; 
For man is master who can see 
Behind the Great Stone Face, 











A Fudge Looks at Life 


L. M. PETTES 


S THERE some subtle force, some 

unknown current, some mysterious 

influence unknown to science or 
psychology, that governs human existence 
and causes people to react in “behavior 
waves?” Is there, as astrologists would 
have us believe, “cosmic malevolence” 
that makes people do things against the 
dictates of their better selves and brings 
them up, oftentimes, before His Honor, 
the Judge? 

Not so, declares Judge Charles A. 
Perkins, for thirteen years judge of the 
Manchester Municipal court, and who 
has seen many behavior waves come and 
go. “It’s just coincidence.” But mis- 
demeanors do come in “waves.” Judge 
Perkins admits it. The occasional 
“drunks” may walk the path of virtue 
for weeks and then appear en masse. 

Many days will go by without a single 
juvenile offender appearing in police 
court, and then, presto! There’s a regu- 
lar parade of naughty youngsters. “Yes, 
it’s queer,’ the judge admits, “but its 
just coincidence.” 

Judge Perkins just detests being in- 
terviewed. He is too kind and courteous 
to refuse any reasonable demand. But 
so modest is he that he fails to see why 
anyone should want the story of himself 
and his fine work as judge of the Queen 
City’s municipal court. Every news- 
paper reporter that has ever “covered” 
police court knows how fair His Honor 
is in the disposition of cases; his pro- 
fessional colleagues, his neighbors and 
associates are proud to call him friend, 
and even the unfortunates who make up 
the daily procession that passes before 
him at police headquarters know they 


won't get any more than is justly “com- 
ing to them.” 

But the judge is shy of interviews. 
And so, after having been caught un- 
awares in his office, he courteously con- 
sented to “talk shop” for the GRANITE 
Montuty, while he modestly decried 
his own opinions. And so, talking of 
behavior waves and juvenile delinquency, 
the conversation drifted to the inevitable 
and ever present topic today, modern 
youth’s “self expression.” 

“Of course, I deal with youth in a 
professional way to a considerable ex- 
tent,” said the judge. “In juvenile court 
Jy have the youngsters under seventeen. 
Manchester has few youthful criminals, 
although there are, of course, occasional 
ones. In the larger cities records show 
that much of the crime today is commit- 
ed by young men, many under twenty 
years of age, or in the twenties. 

“My opinions, therefore, have been 
formed by my observations. This revolt 
of youth has, of course, resulted from 
the desire to be free from all restraint. 
This lack of restraint does not reach the 
criminal state often, unless in the case of 
violation of the prohibition laws.” 

“Do you see anything to become 
alarmed about, in this trend of modern 
youth ?” 

“No,” replied Judge Perkins. “The 
only alarming thing about it, to my 
mind, is the total lack of any sense of 
gratitude they display. Of course to 
one brought up by puritanical parents 
and grandparents of a generation ago 
this ‘self expression’ is startling. But 
then, we used to startle our parents oc- 
casionally. 
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A JUDGE LOOKS AT LIFE 


“When I was a little boy Sunday was 
a hard day.” The Judge was in remini- 
scent mood. ‘We went to church and 
Sunday school. But the 
dragged. 

“What can I do mother?’ was the oft 
repeated refrain. Occasionally she would 
say ‘If you will be a good boy and walk 
quietly, Charles, you may go over to the 
cemetery.’ ” 

“My grandmother Perkins was ex- 
ceedingly shocked to see a little girl in 
our family run across the street bare- 
headed. She reprimanded her sharply. 
It wasn’t ‘ladylike.’ This child startled 
her as much as youth in revolt startles 
us today.” 

“Is the home responsible for the at- 
titude of the young today? Are mothers 
caring less about the home and running 
to and fro to bridge parties and other 
affairs to the neglect of the home and 
the duties home-making entails ?” 

An emphatic “No!” from the judge. 
“The American home was never any bet- 
ter, perhaps not as good as it is today. 
Mothers are all right, They 
shouldn’t be expected to stay at home all 
day. Times are advancing and the march 
of progress has 
even the home. 


afternoon 


too. 


involved everything, 
And as for dress—well, 
the women will never go back to red 
flannels and three or four petticoats, and 
{ am glad of it. They have tasted free- 
dom and comfort in fashions and they 
will never go back to the old days.” 
“What is the trouble that lies back of 
the little people who are brought before 
vou in juvenile court? Is it the home? 
Lack of parental restraint? Or what?” 
“Well, most of the little fellows who 
come before me have stolen to get money 
to go to the movies. Their mothers, of 
course, are not on the job. Many either 
have no control over their children, or 
are workers who have to help support 
the family and have little time to look 
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after their small 
properly.” 

“How about domestic relations? Do 
men beat up their wives frequently in 
Manchester ?” 


“Not now. They used to,” Judge Per- 
kins replied. 


boys and girls 


“Soon after my appoint- 
ment a man was brought before me for 
wife beating. He was a native of Po- 
land and had brought with him from his 
fatherland a Russian five-pronged whip 
to use in chastising his wife. He felt 
perfectly within his rights. It is the age- 
old custom in Russia and Poland, and 
many other European countries, for the 
head of the family to whip his recal- 
citrant spouse 
beasts. 


as he does his dumb 


This viewpoint, formerly quite 
common among aliens in Manchester, is 
now apparently a thing of the past and 
it is a long time since I have had a wife 
beater, whether American or foreigner, 


before me in court. Of course men and 
their wives have an occasional row and 
beat each other up, and there is usually 
blame on both sides.” 

There has been a marked decrease in 
crime and delinquency since the war. 
During the World War there was a 
great deal of crime. Human life and 
the rights of others were considered less 
sacred during days, both by 
adults and younger people. Juvenile de- 
linquency kept pace with the crimes of 
mature offenders, according to Judge 
Perkins. 

“What offense leads the list ?” 

“Drunkenness. 


those 


Next, ‘possession,’ or 
intoxicating liquor with in- 
tent to sell. Then comes the social of- 
fenses, and fourth larceny.” 

-“Has_ drunkenness 
Prohibition ?” 

“T have no means of knowing from 
court records,” replied the magistrate. 
“Before the prohibition laws were passed 
many drunks were arrested but not 


keeping 


decreased since 
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arraigned. Today practically every 
‘drunk’ arrested is brought into court. 
It is often representatives of a better 
class who seem to think it smart to defy 
the law.” 

Judge Perkins has two hobbies, the 
greater of which is dahlias. The other 
is hunting and fishing, but in later years 
he feels that there is not so much joy 
in going out deliberately to kill. 

“We can’t give life, you know, so I 
have come to feel reluctant about tak- 
ing it. But I like to go out hunting and 
leave my gun at home.” 

But dahlias. Ah! Judge Perkins 
would much rather talk about them than 
to talk shop. “People don’t know 
dahlias,” he asserts. “They think of 
them as the little round, ball-like flowers 
that their grandmothers raised.”” He has 
promised to write about his beloved blos- 
soms for an early issue of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

Judge Perkins has been a resident of 
Manchester since 1896 and since 1915 
judge of the Queen City municipal court. 
He is regarded as one of the ablest men 
in his profession. 

The son of a physician, the judge was 
born in Marlow, N. H., April 24, 1872. 
His parents were Dr. Marshall and Har- 
riet M. (Fiske) Perkins. He attended 


local and elementary schools, high school 
and Phillips-Exeter Academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1892. For a 
time, after leaving school, he was con- 
nected with Hiram D. Upton of Man- 
chester dealing in investments. In 1902, 
after three years of study, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and began practice in 
Manchester where he was by now well 
known through his years of business. 

Since 1902 Judge Perkins has con- 
tinued in practice. In addition he has 
been called upon to hold a number of 
positions of public trust to which he has 
devoted his best efforts. He is a Re- 
publican in politics and as such repre- 
sented his ward in the State Legislature 
for two terms, those of 1911 and 1913. 
He was a member of the Ballot Law 
Commission for several years. He is a 
member of New Hampshire Bar associa- 
tion; of Lodge No. 61, A. F. and A. M., 
and of the Calumet club. 

In December, 1902, Judge Perkins 
was married in Boston to Mabelle C. 
Ardenning of New York. They have 
two sons, Arthur F. and Robert S. The 
younger son, Robert, is a student in 
Dartmouth college. Arthur is studying 
landscape gardening in Boston. Probably 
the beauty of his father’s dahlias has en- 
tered his soul. 


If You Were Lost 


DOROTHY LEONARD 


If you were lost and wandering 
Afar from food and drink 

It would be better not to find 
Old blueberries, I think, 


Drying upon a bush, or stones 
Where water flowed in March. 
There’s pasture in a memory 
But paper patterns parch. 
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Better Cows for New Hampshire 


RAE HUNT 


O MOST people a cow is a cow. 
We speak of good milk and poor 
milk, but very seldom of good 
cows and poor cows. We leave cows to 


the farmers and the county agents. 
Farmers ought to know their cows; to be 
specific, they ought to know that nobody 
can afford to keep a poor cow, any more 
than he can afford to keep a hired man 
who isn’t worth his salt. But according 
to the agricultural experts that is just 
what the farmers of New Hampshire do 
not know, or, at least, do not consider 
sufficiently. They keep cows which are 
scarcely worth their salt—not all of 
them, of course, but far too many. 
Dairying is the principal agricultural 
industry of New Hampshire—is the 
main income of farm people. But al- 
though the principal farming business, 
it is not nearly as prosperous as it should 
be. According to men like George M. 
Putnam, President of the New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau Federation, and H. 
Styles Bridges, formerly Executive 


Secretary, there are two big reasons why 
dairying is not more profitable in the 
state: first, poor cows; second, poor 
feeding. 

Agricultural economists have figured 
out that a cow in order to be profitable 
must give a certain minimum amount of 
milk of a certain richness each year. 
For instance, Mr. Bridges says that a 
Jersey cow ought to give 5,000 pounds 
of milk a year and test 5 per cent, but 
the milk production of the average New 
Hampshire cow is only a little more 
than 4,000 pounds. In other words, 
there are far too many cows in this state 
which are scarcely worth keeping. There 
are too many farmers who are keeping 
cows which they cannot afford to have in 
their herds. This is bad economics. It 
is exactly what the Department of 
Agriculture, the Farm Bureau, the Uni- 
versity Extension Service, and the other 
agricultural agencies want to remedy. 
They want to impress New Hampshire 
farmers with the necessity of better 
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breeding and better feeding. They have 
hit upon the idea of running a_ better 
livestock train through the state. 
During the first week in May, the New 
Hampshire-Boston and Maine Better 
Livestock Train will travel through New 
Hampshire and farmers all over the 
state will be given a chance to inspect a 
model dairy exhibit with twenty or 
thirty of the finest cattle that can be 


Federation, the State Grange, State Uni- 
versity, the Granite State Dairymen’s 
Association, State Publicity Bureau, 
State Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Guernsey Cattle club and 
other cattle breeder’s associations, not to 
speak of various local, county, fraternal 
and business organizations. 

The railroad is fitting out the train, 
equipping and operating it free of cost, 








STRONMEYER 
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Worvp BEATERS FROM JOHN G. WINANT’s FINE HERD OF AYESHIRES 


found. It will be a combination dairy 
show and college on wheels. 

The idea of running this train was 
first presented at a New England Coun- 
cil meeting some months ago, where it 
met with immediate approval. The Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad offered to co- 
operate fully with the Department of 
Agriculture and the other farm agencies 
in making the train a success. Seldom 
has there been a more impressive list 
of co-operating agencies behind such a 
venture, because with the railroad and 
the department there are now assisting: 
the New Hampshire Farm Bureau 


and is even inviting the members of the 
official party to be its guests during the 
week. At each of the 24 stops which 
the train will make, there will be short 
speeches by dairy experts, and at each 
stop prizes will be awarded to various 
dairymen. 

The sole idea of the trip is to impress 
farmers with the need for using pure 
bred stock. Examples of the best dairy 
stock in New England will be on exhibi- 
tion, and every effort will be made to in- 
terest farmers in getting pure bred sires 
and young stock in place of scrub stock 
now used. 
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BETTER COWS 


When the train has finished its run, 
the county agents will take up the work 
of assisting farmers to get pure bred 
stock, and in the autumn, as a result of 
the Better Livestock Train, a pure bred 
calf will be given to a boy club member 
in every county. In other words, the 
Train is an honest and concerted effort 
to rid the state of scrub stock, and to put 
in its place cows that will pay and pay 
It is a movement which is believed 
to be particularly opportune because of 
the increasing competition which dairy- 
men in this state are being called upon 
to face. 


well. 


In the last twenty years there has been 
a marked decline in the dairy industry. 
In 1900 there were 116,327 milch cows 
in New Hampshire, but 25 years later 
this number had been reduced to 77,327. 
This means a decrease of 33 per cent in 
spite of a rapidly increasing demand for 
dairy products. There are a number of 
familiar reasons for this, but there is no 
reason why dairying in New Hampshire 
should not be profitable to those who use 
pure bred stock. 

There are large numbers of farms ia 
this state which are well suited to dairy- 
ing, and above all, excellent adjacent 
markets. Not only do New Hampshire 
towns and cities require a great deal of 
milk, but south of the state lie the great 
markets of the East. 
sections have their eye on these markets. 
It is now possible to ship milk in re- 
frigerator cars from the middle west to 
Boston and have it arrive in excellent 
condition. The West has the advantage 
of raising its own feeds. It is not im- 
possible to picture a time when the West 
will supply the East with fresh milk, 
just as it now supplies apples, eggs, but- 
ter and other products. 

Economists say that it remains for 
New England to overcome certain of its 


Dairymen in other 
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disadvantages in the struggle for mar- 
kets, by using the finest type of cattle. 
This is the object of the better livestock 
movement in New Hampshire. 

There are plenty of examples in New 
Hampshire of the fact that pure bred 
stock pays. Some of the finest herds are 
to be found in New Hampshire. A 
notable example is the splendid Jersey 
herd of George M. Putnam in Hopkin- 
ton, which has been winning blue ribbons 
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TEN Pure Brep CALves LIKE THIs ONE 
WILL BE GIVEN TO Boys BY THE 
BETTER LivestocK TRAIN 


for many years. No better example 
could be found of the value of keeping 
pure bred stock. It is justly the pride 
of a man who has always been known to 
practice what he preaches, because no 
man has ever worked harder or more 
conscientiously to better the lot of the 
farmer than Mr. Putnam. Long before 
the better livestock movement became 
important in the state, he helped many 


New Hampshire boys who were more 
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ambitious than prosperous, start herds 
of pure bred Jerseys. But to tell what 
Mr. Putnam has done for New Hamp- 
shire would be a long, long story. 

Still another fine herd is that of Ex- 
Governor John G. Winant. Because his 
world famous Ayeshires are in Concord, 
Concord babies are able to get what is 
probably just as nearly perfect milk as 
in the world. Fond 
mothers or fathers have to pay well for 
this almost perfect milk, but they ought 
to, and they seem to be glad to. It is an 


may be found 
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excellent proof of the fact that the pub- 
lic will pay for quality when it knows it 
is getting what it pays for. 

According to the experts, herds like 
these ought to be much more common 
in New Hampshire. It doesn’t cost any 
more to raise a valuable cow than it does 
a scrub. It doesn’t cost a million dollars 
to start such a herd. And looked at 
from any angle, say the experts, pure 
bred stock pays. That is why the Bet- 
ter Livestock Train will tour the state in 
May. 


When April Smiles 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


When April smiles, and thus beguiles, 
And sets one’s heart a-quiver, 

When misty haze, in blues and grays 
Hangs over hill and river, 


Who, then, can say that even May 
Could be so all-entrancing ? 

Or verdant June could pipe this tune 
That sets one’s feet a-prancing? 


And even folk of pen and book 
Find time for errant playing; 

When April calls, fair April calls, 
Our truant feet go straying. 


What though the crocuses are late? 
Or drowsy bees for blossoms wait? 
Our truant feet go straying. 





Dame _ Fashion—Seer 


A PLAYLET IN Two AcTs 


DAME FASHION 
: . enaiees ’ -ANCREDE P ——e 
CAST OF CHARACTERS | PANCREDE PaRIsEat 
WoMEN OF DISCRIMINATION 
ARMAND PARISEAU 


ACT 1 


. . - - , : 
Scene, a new shop opened in Manchester for the sale of women’s apparel. 


Time, A. D. 1902. 


T. Pariseau: Ah, ha! Fair Dame Methinks we made no error when we came 
to the Queen City of the Granite State. 

Dame Fashion: Time will tell, Tancrede. You have the goods and I am your 
good business angel. If Manchester women are discriminating, and I believe 
they are, you will remain here and help them to become the best dressed 
ladies in New England, or as finely garbed as any in the world, for that 
matter. 

T. Pariseau: We can give them the largest and most fashionable leg o’mutton 
sleeves, the most perfectly flared skirts, the most elegant hats with long, 
trailing ostrich plumes, of any store outside of Boston. 

Dame Fashion: I foresee a long and prosperous career for you. 

T. Pariseau: But you are no prophetess ? 

Dame Fashion; There you are mistaken. I am a crystal gazer. 

T. Pariseau (becoming excited): Tell me, tell me quickly, Dear Dame, what 
do you see? 

Dame Fashion (peering long and attentively in a crystal ball): 1 see long years 
ahead of you in this fair city. I see women flocking to your store from all 
parts of New Hampshire,—yes, New England. I see brides, with dreamy 
eyes gazing into the future, clad in the bridal garments you have supplied. 
| see styles so changed that you would not recognize them, yet you are in 
the vanguard. I see more than a hundred men and women coming at your 
beck and call to aid you in supplying the demands of your clientele. Ah, 
Tancrede, the picture is fading, | cannot hold it longer, but fear not, the 
highest success is yours. 

Pariseau (deeply moved): O, thank you, dear Dame Fortune, with your 
help and encouragement | will succeed. 

WVomen of Discrimination: Ah! see! A new shop. Something new! It looks 
distinguished. Let us go in. 


(Curtain remains drawn for five minutes to denote lapse of time.) 


ACT 2 


Scene, T. Pariseau’s Great Specialty Shop, Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. 
Time, Easter, 1928. Characters, same as in Act I. 


lirst Woman of Discrimination: Have you seen Pariseau’s Easter Fashions? 

Yecond Woman of Discrimination: | certainly have. One can easily imagine her- 
self in Paris, they are so chic, so modish. And one can secure individual 
designs. ©, my dear, it is such a relief to have a gown and know for a 
certainty that Mrs. Jones will not parade by my house the next day with 
one like it. 
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Third Woman of Discrimination: And, my dear, have you seen the windows? 
Aren't they perfect dreams? 

Dame Fashion: Well, Tancrede, I am back again. More than a quarter of a 
century has gone since | looked in the crystal ball and saw your success. Do 
you consider me a true seer? 

T. Pariseau: Dame Fashion, | take off my hat to you. Without you I could 
never have attained this wonderful success. Allow me to introduce my son 
Armand. (Armand and Dame Fashion shake hands.) We are one when 
it comes to conducting this shop. See the Women of Discrimination who 
are flocking to our place from far and near! 

Dame Fashion: Yes, Vancrede, they know a good thing when they see it. 

Every-Woman: (To Dame Fashion.) All your prophesies have come true, and 
more. Pariseau’s fashions display is the talk of the ready-to-wear industry 
all over New England. His windows delight the eye of every one who 
passes his shop. It is considered one of the most important establishments 
in the entire northern New England section. He employs more than 100 
people, many of whom are engaged in the alteration department, and has 
Canadian furriers at his command. In a word, he has the elusive 
quality “IT”. 

First Woman of Discrimination: Never have I seen, outside of Paris or New 
York, a lovelier line of millinery. This store has an entire department 
devoted to hats, with milliners in attendance who are artists. Individuality 
is the keynote. Each type of woman can secure the hat that best suits her 
style and that harmonizes with the costume with which it is to be worn. | 
bought two hats here yesterday, one a chic little felt for sport and street wear 
and the other a ballibuntl in the natural tone. 

Second Woman of Discrimination: Yes, I know. It is such a relief to have a 
shop like this in the city. I always buy my suits, coats, dresses and hats at 
Pariseau’s. There is such a complete line of gowns here, with something 
charming for every occasion. One cannot go wrong, because, even if one 
is doubtful of her own selection she is sure of the attendance of a sales- 
woman who is an expert judge of clothes and of effects. 

Third Woman of Discrimination: Did you know that this store has just added a 
shoe department to its already large stock of goods? 

The Three Women (All talking at once) ©O, my dear! Those shoes are dreams. 
Just think, every article, literally from top to toe, at Pariseau’s! 

lirst Woman: Do wait till I tell you about this department. You know that a 
perfectly swagger outfit can be just ruined if one’s feet are badly dressed. 
On the other hand, a prettily clad foot possesses charm, believe it or not. 
There are many shades, many shapes and all in the best of goods. I think 
it’s perfectly great for Pariseau to add this department. By the way, have 
you seen Maude lately? 

Second Woman: No, why? 

Third Woman: I saw her yesterday. I didn’t know her at first. 

First Woman: That’s just what I’m getting at. I didn’t recognize her either 
until she stopped me right on Elm street. She’s a changed woman. 

Both women in unison: What’s happened? Is she in love? 

First Woman: No. She’s been patronizing Pariseau’s Beauty Parlor. I man- 
aged to get that much information out of her. She wouldn’t tell me any 
more. Facials, I imagine, of some new and effective sort, done by experts. 

Second Woman (curiously): Was she well groomed? 

First Woman (emphatically): 1 should say she was. You know how frowsy 
her hair always looked? Well, it was trimmed and marcelled, her nails were 
manicured, and, in a word, she was good to look at. Before she left me she 


confided that Pariseau’s was the transforming agency that brought about the 
miracle. 
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Women (incredulously): No! I can’t believe it! 

First Woman: Well, I think it’s true. The beauty parlor is one of the best in 
the city and if anything could transform Maude this corps of beauty special- 
ists could do it. And then, with a good foundation laid, the outfitters did 
the rest. For Pariseau’s has a complete line of everything that woman 
wears, coats, suits, ensembles, evening gowns, sports clothing, street gowns, 
hats, shoes, accessories, indeed everything the woman who likes to have her 
clothes right might desire. 

Dame Fashion: I’m not bragging, but I’m the moving spirit behind this company. 

First Woman: I’m not catty. And | agree that you’ve done a lot. But there’s 
something else besides style and fashion. And that’s quality. 

Dame Fasion: I apologize. I should have mentioned this myself. Quality and 
I have gone hand in hand all these years. i 

Women of Discrimination: Tancrede, we salute you! 


(Curtain ) 


Sn0w- Shoeing 
HELEN ADAMS PARKER 


What votary of duty 
Chooses to stay at home, 

When dry-foot through the deepest snow 
He may safely roam? 


No matter if the drifts are high, 
Tis all the same to him; 

He tramps ahead and feels new life 
In muscle, nerve and limb. 


He stops a minute by a brook 
To hear the water run, 

He sees the hills and mountains 
All shining in the sun. 


And at the wood he marks the tracks 
Of silver fox and deer; 

The snow-hung trees are beautiful, 
And the stillness here. 


Our lowly Indian brother 
Showed us an easy way 

To travel through the deepest snow, 
On a winter day. 
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Editorial 


T A TIME in the very remote 

past some person or persons, 

maliciously inclined, referred to 
New Hampshire as a “state of aban- 
doned farms,’ and this term, entirely 
undeserved at any stage of New Hamp- 
shire history, has been to an unimportant 
extent applied to present day farms 
offered for sale through purely legiti- 
mate channels. 

It would indeed be very hard to find a 
farm in New Hampshire, or anywhere 
in New England for that matter, that is 
really abandoned. For to abandon 
means to desert to the mercy of the 
elements or to whoever cares to retrieve. 

New Hampshire is a state of small 
farms—fertile lands upon which many 
of our people have gleaned substantial 
wealth. To say that all New Hamp- 
shire farms are today in a state of fine 
fertility would be unwarranted; but to 
assert that these farms can be again 
brought to a state where they will yield 
abundantly of the fruits of the earth is 
quite in accord with the facts as proven 
by frequent demonstration. 

In the same manner that one’s bank 
account can be reduced from a comfort- 
able income-earning power to nothing 
at all by the withdrawal of both interest 
and principal, so also can the most fertile 


farm be reduced to a state of poverty by 
taking off crops year after year without 
returning to the soil those ingredients so 
necessary to produce crops. This prac- 
tice, called “robbing the land,” is exactly 
the same as drawing from the savings 
bank account without ever a thought of 
replenishment. In the end there is, on 
the one hand, the farm that will produce 
no more crops and on the other a 
balanced bank book. Because too many 
owners of farms in New Hampshire (it 
is not correct to refer to them as farm- 
ers) have been guilty of “robbing the 
land” we have, scattered about the state, 
a number of unoccupied acres, some of 
them yet clear of brush and ready for 
the man who knows his business to 
properly feed and make them productive, 
while others have grown to alders and 
small brush which without great expense 
may be cleared and reclaimed. 

Other fertile fields are owned by those 
whose knowledge of the natural laws of 
agriculture are almost, if not entirely, 
lacking and who heed neither the advice 
and suggestion of their farm journals or 
books on agriculture to which they have 
access in any library, or the information 
which is theirs for the asking at the New 
Hampshire Department of Agriculture. 
Indeed this latter information is forced 
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upon them free of expense in the form 
of bulletins, published from time to time, 
containing valuable information concern- 
ing the analysis of various feeds, fer- 
tilizers and seeds. Surely one would 
suppose that with this information at 
hand the operator of a farm would 
refrain from purchasing those supplies 
which had been found upon examina- 
tion to be of low standard. Yet how- 
ever surprising it may be such is not the 
case. The inferior goods are purchased 
despite the warning, because they are 
cheaper, and the resultant crop, if any, 
is a failure. Then arises the hue and 
cry that New Hampshire farms are no 
good — these failures blame everybody 
and everything except their own ineffi- 
cient and penurious selves. 

And there is the farm that is owned 
by some shiftless fellow who believes 
that crops should spring from the earth 
and care for themselves; there are those, 
now happily in the past, who lived for 
the profits to be gained as each hard 
cider season rolled around ; others whose 
sole attempt at existence lay in berry- 
picking, hunting and trapping. 

During the past few years small farms 
have been taken by people from other 
lands who came here to work and 
through their honest toil many hitherto 
unproductive acres have been added to 
the total of New Hampshire’s farming 
lands. To many the sight of a woman 
harnessed to a plow trudging her weary 
way over hard ground while the man 
holds the plow handles is objectionable, 
as properly it should be, but we must 
consider the customs of the country 
from whence they came. These people 
have been hardened to work for long 
hours under the most trying conditions, 
so after all what seems cruel to us is 
quite all right with them. 

Too many of us have wandered away 
from the soil and the little garden such 
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as our fathers had. We complain bit- 
terly about the cost of the garden prod- 
uce that goes upon our tables, or which 
we would like if the family budget 
permitted the expenditure, but how many 
attempt to raise their own? Perish the 
thought! Where would we find time for 
our golf, our tennis, our motoring, our 
gossip, if we fooled away our time with 
a garden? Unthinkable! And besides 
after having worked for eight lorig hours 
we are tired and need rest and recrea- 
tion? We must lounge! We must 
relax! Bosh! 

In the days that are not so very olden 
our fathers would work long hours at 
looms, bench and forge, yet they had 
their gardens, sizable ones too they were, 
and raised much with which to fill their 
cellars to overflowing. Frequently there 
was a hog to kill from which the hams 
and shoulders were cured and the pork 
salted down for winter use. How many 
of those old-fashioned cellars can be 
found among the native workmen of to- 
day? And yet we complain of the high 
cost of living. 

What our fathers did is being done by 
people of other climes coming to our 
shores. Their children will grow up to 
be as lazy as we in all probability, but 
in the meantime, and while they are yet 
children, they will work and do their 
little share to assist in sustaining the 
family. Strong and robust these little 
ones, brilliant in school, snatching cov- 
eted scholastic honors from the pam- 
pered children much to the surprise and 
disgust of over--indulgent parents. 

When these hard-working people take 
over a farm that has been neglected and 
run-down they make that farm produce, 
they build it up. They do just what was 
done by the real New Hampshire farm- 
ers of a generation or two ago. And 
what is more—they prove that farming 
in New Hampshire pays! 
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COL. CONVERSE J. SMITH 


Converse J. Smith, born at Meriden, in 
Plainfield, N. H., August 13, 1848; died 
in San Francisco, Cal., January 18, 1928. 

He was the son of Converse and Sally 
(Hall) Smith, and was educated in the 
public schools and Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, graduating from the latter in 1866. 
He was engaged for a year as a clerk in 
the clothing store of Converse Cole in 
Meriden, and then went to Concord, 
where he entered the employ of the hard- 
ware firm of Warde, Humphrey & 
Dodge, with which he continued many 
years, becoming a partner in 1876, after 
the death of Mr. Warde, the firm name 
then becoming Humphrey, Dodge and 
Smith. 

His connection with this firm con- 
tinued more than twenty years, during 
which time he took an active interest in 
public affairs and in politics as a Repub- 
lican. He served on the staff of Gov. 
Samuel W. Hale in 1884-5, whence came 
his military title, and was a member of 
the New Hampshire Legislature in 1889 
and 1891, serving in the latter year on 
the Committee on Normal School, Frank 
G. Clarke of Peterboro being the 
Speaker of the House and Stephen S. 
Jewett of Laconia, Clerk. In 1890 he 
was appointed a special agent of the 
U. S. Treasury, and served for several 
years, with headquarters in Boston. He 
was for some time New Hampshire cor- 
respondent of the Boston TRAVELER. 

On September 30, 1875, he was united 
in marriage with Hattie J. Foster of 
Concord, by whom he had a son and 
daughter. The wife and daughter died 
some years ago, but the son, who resides 
in California, survives. 


JAMES S. PEAVEY 


James S. Peavey, born in Gilmanton, 
August 4, 1849; died in Amesbury, 
Mass., February 6, 1928. 

Mr. Peavey was the son of James and 
Abby Peavey, and was one of the few 
remaining old-time New Hampshire 
printers at the time of his death. His 
family removing to the town of Rumney 
in his infancy, he was reared on a farm, 
but in youth he learned the printer’s trade 
in the office of the PEOPLE’s JOURNAL in 
Littleton and the DeEMocraTic REPUBLI- 
CAN at Haverhill, and after the WHITE 
MountTaAIN was established in Littleton 
he was employed for a time on. that 
paper. Later he worked in the offices of 
the PEopLE, and the New Hampshire 
Patriot in Concord, and. in 1870, in 
company with E. Covillard, started the 
Wolfeboro Democrat; but in the fall 
of that year founded the 'NorTHERN 
SENTINEL at Colebrook, which two years 
later he sold to Albert Barker, and again 
went .to work in the Repustic office 
in Littleton, then conducted by H. H. 
Metcalf. In December, 1875, he started 
the Littleton ‘Arcus, as a Republican 
paper, which he continued until May, 
1878, when he purchased the subscrip- 
tion list of the old Coos REPUBLICAN 
at Lancaster, and removed to that town, 
merging the Arcus in the’ REPUBLICAN. 
Two years later he sold out and engaged 
in farming in Lancaster; but after five 
years in that occupation; he took over 
the Lancaster GAZETTE, and conducted 
the same for two years, and then re- 
turned to agriculture. 


He was a Republican in politics and 
served many years as supervisor of the 
check list in Lancaster, also for some 
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time as a member of the school board, 
and as a Representative in the Legis- 
lature in 1907. He married Miss Mary 
L. Clark, who died some years ago. 
Three children survive,—George, of 
Lancaster, Mrs. Ida M. Willis of Ames- 
bury, Mass., with whom he was living at 
the time of his death, and Warren C., 
of White River Junction, Vt. 


MARY E. MANNING 


Miss Mary E. Manning, born in Bed- 
ford, June 18, 1860; died there Febru- 
ary 22, 1928. 

She was a daughter of Solomon and 
Hannah (Jones) Manning and devoted 
her life to teaching, which she com- 
menced at the age of 16 years, and com- 
pleted her fitting for the work at the 
Framingham, Mass., Normal School, 
from which she graduated in 1879, after 
which she taught for fifteen years in the 
schools of Merrimack and 
Nelson, N. H., and Andover, Mass., 
then retiring on account of ill health. 


Bedford, 


She served for ten years as a member 
of the Bedford School Board and was 
treasurer of the district for twenty-one 
years. She compiled the genealogy for 
the Bedford town history, published in 
1903, and wrote the school history of the 
town for that publication. During the 
World War she served as historian for 
the town, keéping record of the town’s 
activities and of the different men of the 
town in the service. She was an active 
member of the Presbyterian Church and 
Sunday and oft 


School in Bedford, 


Narragansett Grange. 


She is survived by two brothers, 
and William S. Manning of 
bedford, and three sisters—Harriett F. 
Manning, Mrs. John W. Fletcher of 
Somerville, Mass., and Mrs. Horace FE. 


Webber. 


Frank E, 


J. CLAIRE DERBY 


J. Claire Derby, born in Poultney, Vt., 
February 10, 1869; died in Concord, 
N. H., February 20, 1928. 

Mr. Derby was for many years, from 
1891, a leading jeweler in Concord after 
some time spent in Denver, Colorado, i1 
early life; but had been for some years 
past best known as an expert in antiques, 
in which he took a deep interest and in 
which he dealt extensively. His reputa- 
tion as an expert in this line was nation- 
wide. 

He was a public spirited citizen, and 
was deeply interested in the work of the 
S. P. C. A., in city and state. He also 
served as food administrator for Con- 
cord during the World War. He was a 
member of the Wonalancet and Rotary 
Clubs of Concord, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. He is survived by a widow, 
one son, Russell Derby, and two grand- 
children. 


JOSEPH ODLIN 


Joseph Odlin, born in Concord, Sep- 
tember 21, 1878; died in Dorchester, 
Mass.,. February 16, 1928. 

He was the son of the late John W. 
and Susan F. (Goss) Odlin, and edu- 
cated in the Concord schools and Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H. He early 
entered the employ of the U. S. Hame 
Company at Andover, and rose to the 
position of superintendent. At the entry 
of the United States into the World War 
he resigned and entered the Government 
service in the Ordnance Department, 
having charge of the production of war 
supplies at Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Washington, rising to the rank of Major. 
After the war he engaged in business in 
Boston, where he was manager of the 
Automatic Merchandizer Co., Inc., but 
maintained his home in Andover. 

He was a member of the Unitarian 
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Church in Andover, and Kearsarge 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M. He was also a 
member of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery, and the Lambs Club of Boston. 

In January, 1900, he married Emily 
A., daughter of Walter S. Carr, by whom 
he is survived, with a daughter, Dorothy, 
and a son, Walter; also three brothers— 
Herbert W. of Concord, John W. of 
Worcester, Mass., and William S., of 
Washington, D. C. 


DAVID A. GREGG 


David Amos Gregg, born in New Bos- 
ton, March 22, 1841; died in Nashua, 
February 18, 1928. 

He was the son of David and Harriet 
(Todd) Gregg, and a direct descendant 
of Capt. James Gregg, one of the first 
settlers and early manufacturers of Lon- 
donderry, who settled there in 1779. He 
was educated in the public schools and 
New London Academy. When he was 
18 years of age his father removed to 
Wilton, where he was associated with 
him in an extensive flour and grain busi- 
ness. While in Wilton he held various 
public offices, and represented the town 
in the Legislature. 

In 1870 he removed to Nashua and 
engaged in the manufacture of sash and 
doors, erecting the largest manufactory 
of the kind in the country, and continued 
actively in the business until recently, 
though devoting much attention to other 
interests. He had been a director of the 
Indian Head National Bank since 1887, 
and its President since 1892. 

He was deeply interested in charitable 
and philanthropic work, and made many 
donations along that line. He also pre- 
sented a Masonic temple to Clinton 
Lodge in Wilton, of which he was a 
member, and gave the town a fine public 
library building. 

He was twice married, first to Harriet 





J. Wheeler, and later to Ella C. Fox. 
both of Wilton, the latter surviving. 
Three children also survive — Mrs. 
Margie Gregg Husse, Henry A. Gregg 
of Nashua, and Lucille Gregg Wilson of 
Littleton, Mass. 


JOSEPH M. NEVINS 


Joseph M. Nevins, born in Franklin, 
March 31, 1873; died in Bangor, Me., 
March 3, 1928. 

He was the son of Jeremiah and 
Honora (Maloney) Nevins, and was 
educated in the Franklin schools, and 
entered the employ of the International 
Paper Company when a young man, ad- 
vancing rapidly to a foreman’s position. 
Later he became assistant superintend- 
ent in the Palmer Mills of the company 
at Corinth, N. Y., and was afterward in 
service at Fort Edward and _ Ticon- 
deroga, before becoming manager of the 
Great Northern Company’s mills at 
Millinocket, Me., where he had been en- 
gaged for the last dozen years at the 
head of the largest newspaper print 
manufactory in the country. He re- 
signed some time since on account of ill 
health, and removed to 
medical treatment. 

He leaves a widow, who was Miss 
Alice Morrison of Franklin, two broth- 
ers, Ex-Mayor M. J. Nevins, and 
Jeremiah Nevins of Franklin, and a 
sister, Madeline, who is Sister Superior 
of the Sisters of Mercy Convent at 
Claremont. 


DR. ALBERT F. MULVANITY 


Albert F. Mulvanity, M. D., born in 
Nashua, September 15, 1883; died there 
March 6, 1928. 

He was educated in the Nashua high 
school, Holy Cross College, and _ the 
Georgetown Medical School. During the 
World War he served in Southern 
camps as a member of the Medical 
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Corps. He was a school physician in 
Nashua several years, and a member of 
the pension board examiners. He was 
4 member of the Hillsborough County 
and N. H. Medical Societies, of the 
American Legion, Knights of Columbus 
and Elks. He is survived by three sis- 
ters and a brother, Michael J., of 
Nashua. 


OLIVER P. WILSON 


Oliver P. Wilson was born in Dun- 
barton, October 17, 1836, and died 
February 28, 1928, in his 92nd year. 

He was the son of Thomas and Mary 
(Mills) Wilson. At the time of his 
death he was the oldest person in town, 
also the oldest member of the Congrega- 
tional church, having been a member 
exactly seventy-two years on the day of 
his burial; was also a deacon at his 
He had spent all of his life in 
town with the exception of three years 
spent in Manchester in the photograph 
It was at the time of the 
assassination of President Lincoln that 
he did a rushing business in printing pic- 


death. 


business. 
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tures of the martyred President. In 1866 
he returned to his native town and be- 
came a partner with his father in the 
store, also doing an extensive photograph 
business at the same time. He soon was 
appointed postmaster, which office he 
held twenty-five years. He was always 
interested in church and town affairs, 
even in his latter years. He was town 
treasurer eight years, tax collector, fifteen 
years, justice of the peace fifty-five 
years, notary public twenty-one years, 
relinquishing the latter office in 1926 on 
account of old age. He had the unusual 
honor of living to be at the head of three 
lines of five generations. He leaves one 
daughter, Mrs. Mary L. Bunten of Dun- 
barton; one brother, Newton H. Wilson 
of Duluth, Minn.; three grandchildren, 
Mrs. Alice H. Hadley of Dunbarton, 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Clough of Concord, and 
Oliver J. Bunten of Waltham, Mass.; 
seven great-grandchildren, two _ being 
twins; three great-great-grandchildren, 
also nephews and nieces in Concord, 
Derry, Haverhill, Mass., and Duluth, 
Minn. 


The Obscure 


POTTER SPAULDING 


The greatest works of Nature 
Are oft well nigh unknown; 
Far from the trodden path 
The lily blooms alone. 
Unseen and seeming wasted 
Upon the vacant air, 
No eye of man its beauty sees 
Or marvels ’tis so fair! 
But One there is who sees it 
Nor finds its life in vain, 
Tho’ human praise and plaudits 
"Twere never known to gain! 
So ’tis with human living; 
No life is vainly spent, 
Is idly lived or useless 
That fills its place content! 








Spring in the Granite Hills 
CARL BURELL 


We're not much good at guessing, 
And while it has no lure, 

We call it fairly safe to guess 
On a thing that’s really sure. 


We guess there’s nothing better 
Amidst life’s joys and ills, 
han just the dear, old spring-time, 

Among the granite hulls. 


The sweet, sweet, sweet arbutus, 
(What sweeter could there be?) 
Hepaticas and violets, 
And brave anemone, 


Marsh marigolds and adder-tongues, 
Their golden glory boast, 

And then the dandelion, 
Best of the golden host ; 


And all the buds a-swelling, 
And fields a-growing green, 

RKed-maples and gray-pussies, 
In all the valleys seen; 


The frogs and birds a-trying, 
To peep their very best— 
And here mere words quite fail me, 
I leave to you the rest. 


Dear Spring, with sun and shadow, 
And sleepy, blue-gray haze, 
Forever old, forever new, 
With all your magic ways, 


Come, banish sin and sorrow, 
And chase away our ills, 
And bring out in full glory 
The grand old granite hills. 


[188] 
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J.J. MOREAU & Son 


J INIOREA AND ROOFING 


1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 


Warehouse: 148 Merrimack St. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Shop: 38 Washington St. 














McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL. DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















You've Planned To 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet” 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -: -: NH. 
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The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHARDSON, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 

Write for Information in Full 


CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER -i- CONCORD 
























































One Dial Control 


— 


SPARTON RADIO- 


9, whe. 
~ 






PLUG IN 
TUNE. IN 
THAT'S ALL 





Tunes as Easy as 
Turning a Page 





Light Socket operated without batteries of any kind. This already | 
famous Sparton AC has been brought to a remarkable degree of selec- 
tivity and distortionless volume by the introduction of seven tubes and 


one dial control. An instrument that we believe is today unmatched in 
the radio industry. 


Cabinet in beautiful American crotched walnut, complete with tubes | 
and built in cone speaker and illuminated dial. 





State Distributors: 


AUTO ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
61 Amherst St. ’Phone 1006 Manchester, N. H. | 


VALUABLE TERRITORY OPEN TO DEALERS 
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